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HE birth of a civilization, the changes in ideas and outward forms, 
nay in the very appearance of the country, which such an event 
involves, must always be of the deepest interest to historians. Hence 
the general preoccupation with that obscure period, which, for good or ill, 
has been termed the Dark Ages. Where are the origins of medieval 
civilization to be found? The theory that first held the field looked for its 
answers to Rome: certain elements of Roman civilization had always 
survived, particularly in the organization of the towns. ‘Then there was 
a reaction, and the Roman theory was rejected, in a manner perhaps too 
sweeping. With the single reservation that in Italy alone some memories 
of Roman civilization might have survived, all was attributed to the 
Germans, the true founders of medieval civilization. 

Both theories are open to the same criticism, that they view the problem 
too exclusively from the juridical point of view. Life is not so simple as 
lawyers would make it, and juridical concepts alone cannot provide an 
explanation of medieval civilization. Neither Rome nor the barbarians 
are enough; the origins of medieval civilization are to be sought in the 
development of the peoples themselves. 

The view which is at present the most widely accepted is that of Henri 
Pirenne. According to him, medieval civilization began to take shape at 
the end of the tenth century after the Viking and Hungarian invasions had 
ceased. The end of the ancient world had come much earlier. The triumph 
of Islam shattered the unity of the Mediterranean and severed those 
relations with the east and with ancient civilization which had still 
been maintained under the Merovingians. There had then been a sudden 
breach with the past, and the Carolingian period was one of full decline. 
Charlemagne was thrown back on the resources of northern Europe, 
and life became self-centred as never before. Civilization became 
completely rural, with the great domain as its normal expression. Towns, 
or at least towns worthy of the name, no longer existed, and merchants 
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sank to the level of common pedlars. This retrogression of economic life 
was accentuated by the Viking invasions. Only at the very end of the 
tenth century did Europe begin to revive, and then under influences 
coming from the east by way of Venice. A merchant class came into being 
and gave importance to the towns, gradually replacing the pedlars and 
Jews who for three centuries had maintained such little commerce as had 
continued to exist. At first these merchants were wanderers without any 
permanent home, adventurers thrown up by the surplus population of the 
countryside. It was only gradually that they settled down. Towns came 
into existence in spots favoured by nature, either at natural harbours or at 
points inland where rivers ceased to be navigable. In these settlements 
merchants were all-important and were able to create for themselves their 
own law, the jus mercatorum. 

The theory is attractive enough, and the last part of it at least has been 
generally admitted. But the first part has been widely questioned. Many 
historians have refused to admit that the growth of Islam was so decisive 
a factor in the development of Europe. The studies of M. Sabbe! on the 
commerce in precious stuffs appeared to show that the Mediterranean 
trade was interrupted less completely than Pirenne had thought. It was 
even possible to argue that the Carolingian period saw an advance in 
commerce and not a decline. F. L. Ganshof? showed that there was still 
some commerce in the ports of Provence between the eighth and the tenth 
centuries. R.S. Lopez,? looking at the question from the point of view of 
the east, sought to explain the decline by the weakening of the relations 
with Constantinople: a process which was chronologically independent of 
the expansion of Islam. 

Would it not therefore be right to admit that although the career of 
Mohammed must have had a considerable influence on developments in 
Europe it was less decisive and less easy to define than Pirenne believed? 
Nor was there a sharp contrast between the Merovingian and Carolingian 
periods. In the ninth century there must have been still professional 
merchants and a certain amount of commerce. In the northern regions of 
the Frankish empire economic life may even have continued to progress 
when the invasions, Norman first and Hungarian afterwards, took place. 

With the invasions the problem of continuity comes up again. Was there 
really a sharp break between the period preceding the invasions and that 
which followed them? Must one regard the development of towns in the 
eleventh century as a kind of spontaneous generation? For such is in fact 
the theory of Pirenne. For him the towns were something entirely new; 
their inhabitants were adventurers coming from places unknown, a surplus 
population of a countryside which was increasing in numbers at a pro- 


' M. Sabbe, ‘Quelques types de marchands des IXe et Xe siécles’, R 
Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire (1934), pp. 178-84. Se eee 

* F. L. Ganshof, “Notes sur les ports de Provence du VIIIe au Xe siécle’ 
Revue Historique (1938), pp. 28-37. 

oF ik mi Ga ‘Mohammed and Charlemagne: a Revision’, Speculum (1934) 
PP: 14-39: 
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digious rate. Thus from a class of rootless men there sprang that merchant 
class, which was in time to give birth to the urban partriciate and to 
impart to the towns of the Middle Ages their peculiar character. 


Il 


These questions could only be answered by a more elaborate study of 
tenth-century conditions than is possible in this short essay. Such a study 
would have to include not only Flanders, where documentary evidence, 
save for the south, is very scanty, but also Germany and Italy. For there 
is still another question that one must ask, and that is, whether the 
development of these regions was independent or interconnected? Were 
their towns and merchants unique specimens, or did they form part of 
a western whole? My own feeling is that these regions were only at slightly 
different stages of development, and that the less fortunate or the newest 
regions, such as Flanders, were constantly tending to catch up with the 
social development of those regions which were more advanced. One has 
the impression that the government of towns by the bourgeoiste was a kind 
of norm in the Middle Ages. It was the goal to which everything was 
tending, although the point of departure in different regions might not 
always be the same. 

The lines of demarcation between region and region were never sharp. 
Above all, the merchant bourgeoisie, without being vagrant, was extremely 
well-travelled and far from ignorant about affairs of other countries, how- 
ever distant. Guilland, in his lectures at the Sorbonne in 1940, called 
attention to the remarkable similarities between the organization of the 
silk industry at Constantinople and that of the cloth industry at Florence 
and Douai in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and that of England in the 
later centuries. This influence must have been disseminated by the famous 
Livre du Préfet. In the realm of art the eastern derivation of Romanesque 
is generally admitted; why should similar influences have been absent 
from the field of ideas and social organization? 

The literature on the origins of our civilization will reveal to what 
a surprising extent the fog of silence envelops the tenth century. It almost 
seems as if we must renounce all hope of ever knowing all that happened 
during that period. Apart from a few illuminated manuscripts, it has 
left little behind in the way of works of art, and this lacuna is the more 
significant in view of the brilliant achievements of the Carolingian period 
and the amazing triumphs of the eleventh century, ‘le siecle des grandes 
expériences’, as Focillon has called it. Nor did this period produce any- 
thing of importance in the way of literature. Its most valuable writer was 
Flodoard: what could we have done without him? Yet for him, as for 
most of his contemporaries, annals and history were interchangeable terms. 
He lines up his facts in the most precise fashion, so to speak, end to end, 
without bothering about their interrelations. Compared to Einhard in the 
ninth century and Raoul Glaber in the eleventh century, Flodoard is not 
a historian. Einhard and Raoul Glaber do not merely relate the succession 
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of events; they give form to their material and try to interpret it, they give 
us their own views, in short. Flodoard, on the other hand, describes a mere 
succession of independent events. His precision is something we must be 
grateful for; but his want of ideas betrays the decadence of his age. 

At the same time the production of annals was entirely suited to the 
period. Men were compelled to live in the present, as Lot has observed.! 
The students of the history of the early Middle Ages, and of the tenth 
century in particular, will be struck by the total absence of political ideas, 
of clear-cut intellectual schemes, of all notion of continuity. We cannot 
attribute political or economic aims to the rulers of the period without 
committing a grave anachronism. In the sparsely populated regions of the 
north, the only object of policy seems to have been that of territorial 
conquest,? which is surely not a sign of mature political thought. To 
a historian in search of political ideas or economic policies, nothing can be 
more disconcerting than the general history of the period: a mere record 
of petty personal rivalries. France was a prey to constant civil war, and 
although Count Arnulf succeeded in building up a strong power in Flanders 
in the middle of the tenth century, his death was followed by a relapse into 
anarchy. Germany under the Saxon emperors alone gives the impression 
of any real political organization. 

Why this should have been so is easy to understand, for the state of 
insecurity prevailed over the greater part of Europe. One is tempted to 
forget how long the scourge of the invasions continued, and to assume that 
those of the Northmen ceased in 883 and were followed by a period of 
peace. But, if we merely turn over the pages of Flodoard, we can easily see 
what an illusion this is.» The Normans occupied Brittany in 921. The 
Hungarians devastated Italy in 922 and sacked Pavia, one of the most 
important towns in Europe, in 924. During the same years the Normans 
continued their devastations in Aquitaine and Auvergne. In 925 they 
invaded the valley of the Somme and advanced as far as Noyon. In the 
single year 926, King Robert of France defeated the Normans at Fauquem- 
bergue in Artois, there was a Norman invasion of the valley of the Loire, 
and there were two Hungarian invasions. The very rumour of the approach 
of the Hungarians was sufficient to cause a general flight of the country- 
folk with their relics to the shelter of the towns. The terrible raids of the 
Hungarians were continued in 933 and 935, and ona vaster scale in 955. 
In Italy after a devastation by Berengar in 962 somewhat more peaceful 
conditions returned, but even then the peace was only a comparative one. 
Bands of Saracens watched over the Alpine passes, where until 973 or 983 
they blocked the route and killed travellers or held them to ransom, thus 
impeding communications between Italy and the rest of Europe. How 
could trade survive under such conditions? More especially, how could it 


' F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens (Paris, 1891), p. 168. 

* This is said by F. L. Ganshof, ‘Les Origines de la Flandre impeériale’, Annales 
de la Société d’ Archéologie de Bruxelles (1942-3), XLVI, 106. 

3 A report of the events will be found in the well-known book by F. Lot, Les 
Invasions Germaniques (Paris, 1935). 
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proceed in lands where Norman raids appear to have reduced the towns 
to petty insignificance? 

Besides the circumstances, the men themselves must be taken into 
account. We know that the economy of the period was mainly rural, but 
unfortunately we know almost nothing about the rural life of the period. 
This is the more unfortunate since the intense local urban life, which 
characterized the later Middle Ages and lasted until the appearance of 
powerful and centralized states with capital cities had reduced other towns 
to positions of secondary importance, was not yet born. In the tenth 
century the countryside and the manor took precedence over the towns— 
a circumstance which differentiates most sharply the west from the east. 

There is, however, one characteristic of the period that must be 
emphasized, for it is not always immediately apparent in the texts, and 
only becomes apparent if viewed in the perspective of centuries. This is the 
remarkable weakness, the minute scale, of all things. Let us take for 
example the towns and the military operations as measured by the scale 
of the fortified places. We find that Montreuil-sur-Mer (which recent 
studies have shown to have had an unexpected importance in the Middle 
Ages) was constantly an object of dispute between Flanders and Normandy. 
But the fragments of the town wall, now surviving in private gardens, can 
still be seen, and its towers are so small that they make one think of 
children’s games rather than of military operations. Similarly, Senlis 
successfully resisted capture by Louis d’Outremer and Otto I in 946, and 
the texts refer to the strength of its walls—castrum munitissimum—as it is 
called by Regino and Richer.! But these were Roman walls which had 
already existed for six centuries. Amiens had also retained its Roman walls. 
When, in 950, Arnulf of Flanders was at war with Herbert of Vermandois, 
the latter took possession of a tower already occupied by the Bishop of 
Amiens, so that each of the two belligerents was installed in a tower, each 
serving as a diminutive fortress. There is something almost comic about 
a war on this scale. Laon, which was captured in 949 only by a stratagem,? 
was scarcely more redoubtable. 

All this indicates that the armies were feeble, the towns petty; certainly 
a place of several thousand inhabitants would take rank as a great city. 
And even so, great towns of this kind were mostly to be found north of the 
Seine, in that part of France which still retained some vitality. What do we 
know of the future great cities of the Middle Ages; of Florence, Siena, Pisa 
and Lucca? These were all little townships, too small to be mentioned. The 
same is true of Ghent and St-Omer; the silence of our authorities is not 
pure accident. Almost the only places mentioned in those regions which 
were to be the scene of intense economic activity in the eleventh century 
are Rheims, Arras and Verdun in France, and Pavia, Milan and Venice 


in Italy. 


1 See the texts in F. Vercauteren, Les Civitates de la Belgique Seconde (Bruxelles, 
1934), P. 257.” 

2 Flodoard (ed. Ph. Latier, Paris, 1905), p. 127. 

3 Richer (ed. Puyol, Paris, 1876), 1, 87-96. 
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Indeed it is possible to develop this theme further and to argue that 
urban life in the west had been reduced to the minimum. This has in fact 
often been done, and Pirenne makes it one of the main bases of his argument. 
Whatever view we take, it is certain that in this respect the west was 
sharply differentiated from the east. The west has nothing comparable to 
a city like Constantinople. We need not perhaps give credence to the tale 
that Constantinople had a population of a million and Thessalonica of 
five hundred thousand, but there can be no doubt that the cities were on 
a scale no longer known in Europe. A stanza which dates from about the 
year 1000 is very suggestive: 


Constantinopolis florens nova Roma vocatur, 
Moribus et muris, Roma vetusta, cadis. 


III 


We may then admit that life of the tenth century was inconceivably 
meagre. Yet the century possessed some elements of life and these elements 
must be examined, for they alone can show whether the difference between 
this period and that of the later Middle Ages is one of quantity or of kind. 

Let us consider for a moment the state of Italy in the tenth century. 
Certainly at the beginning of the century it was nothing to boast of. In 
go4 Saloman of Constance could write with truth: 

Instant Italides spoliatae civibus urbes 
Ac desolati demptis cultoribus agri.! 

But some of the north Italian towns were already of some importance. 
There is Venice, for example; it already maintained trading relations with 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Syria in the ninth and tenth centuries,” 
though its first important trade agreement with Constantinople dates to 
the end of the century—gg2: it had already succeeded in mastering the 
Adriatic and reducing Comacchio, which in 910 appeared to be on the 
point of acquiring an important position. But Venice was not necessarily 
very far in advance of other towns. It is true that its commercial methods 
appear precociously modern, but its actual power was still relatively small. 
At the same period Bologna had established contact between the region of 
the Po and that of the Rhine, and Turin was in relations with Germany.3 
Naturally enough, it is in the later part of the tenth century that we find 
the more striking evidence of urban developments. Pisa had a fleet by 
g70; Lucca had already begun its trade in precious stuffs by about 983; 
the merchants of Asti obtained for its merchants a charter from Otto II 
in 992. In the same period in Milan we find the merchants in a dominant 
position, and owning the site of the market place. Still more important 
was another city which is constantly mentioned in the authorities and in 


' Dimmer, Gesta Berengarii imp. (Halle, 1871), Dati 

2 R. Cessi, ‘Pacta Veneta’ in Archivio Veneto, nuova serie, V—VI (1928-9) ; and 
a general view in R. S. Lopez, ‘Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire’, Speculum 
(1945), p. 36. 

* See, for example, A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte (Munich, Berlin, 1906). 
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accounts of journeys in the ninth and tenth centuries, and that was Pavia. 
With its many churches—the Hungarians burned forty-four of them in 
924—it excited the admiration of Flodoard, and we also know something 
of its commercial activity in the ninth century. The Monk of St-Gall, 
writing ¢. 883, describes the magnates in Charlemagne’s army as having 
been abundantly furnished with luxurious stuffs at Pavia. We have more 
evidence for the tenth century in the account given by Luitprand of 
Cremona of his dispute with the Byzantine customs officials. He comments 
on the absurdity of their trying to prevent him leaving Constantinople 
with precious stuffs, since these could easily be bought in Italy from the 
Venetians or the merchants of Amalfi. And a famous charter of the Doge 
Otto Orseolo (1009-26) mentions Pavia as the seat of a monopoly, the 
only market in which the Venetians might sell their silks. This might, of 
course, be interpreted as showing that the sale of stuffs was so small that 
Venice could willingly submit to marketing all its produce in one place, 
but I would not regard this interpretation as true. It is much more 
probable that Pavia enjoyed the monopoly because it was a capital city 
while Venice was as yet one of secondary importance. The text of the 
Honorantae civitatis Papae, which has only recently been edited, throws 
remarkable light on this particular question. The date of the text itself is 
at latest c. 1024, but it testifies to conditions in the tenth century—probably 
indeed the middle of the tenth century, since the Venetian dues were 
already known and confirmed in 967. From this text it is clear that the 
trade of Pavia was of European dimensions and need not necessarily owe 
its development to the influence of Venice. The commodities with which 
it was concerned were those necessities of daily life which came more or 
less from everywhere, and in particular from countries beyond the Alps, 
while Venice figures in this document as supplying luxury articles, and it 
is not singled out from other Italian towns. Traders from beyond the Alps, 
above all those from England and Saxony (gens Anglicorum et Saxorum), 
brought horses, slaves, woollen and linen goods—we remember that the 
earliest mention of the cloth trade in Flanders comes from Arras, about 
1024—hemp, tin (presumably from England), and swords (probably from 
Germany). So far as the Venetians are concerned, it is clear that they were 
considered somewhat undesirable: men ‘who neither sowed, nor reaped, 
nor gathered into barns’. They are indeed to be allowed to make purchases, 
but only in return for a cens payable at Pavia: ‘Istud censum appellat 
pactum eo quod gens Venetorum potest emere in omni portu granum et 
vinum et illorum dispendia in Papia facere et nullam molestiam recipere 
debent.’ It is still a far cry to ‘Venice the Golden’. The men of Pavia can 
afford to take a high line with these merchants who cannot live of their own. 
None the less, there are amongst them rich merchants who make their 
payments in pepper, or cinnamon, or ginger, or with such objects as an 
ivory comb, or a mirror and a piece of jewellery, these last objects being 
intended for the wife of the magister camere. Much the same kind of pay- 
ments are required from the merchants of Amalfi, Gaeta and Salerno, who 
come ‘with much merchandise’, and Pavia indeed appears as a great 
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rendezvous of merchants in the tenth century. The Venetians were fortunate 
in having during the early period of their economic development a rich 
hinterland to absorb their luxury goods from the east,! and we find them 
continuing to pay the impost well into the twelfth century. 

The merchants of Milan must have strongly resembled those of Pavia. 
We find them buying and selling land in the middle of the tenth century, 
paying in sums of silver money of over £100, and treated as friends and 
equals by the Count of Bergamo. In short, both in Pavia and Milan, as also 
at Regensburg, we find merchants of apparently the same character as 
those who flourished in the thirteenth century. We note, however, at Milan 
the existence of the Abbey of St Ambrose, an enormous manorial entity, 
which all these merchants had to take into account. 


The towns of Germany also give the impression of a real vitality. The 
imperial charters of the tenth century provide us with a rich harvest of 
texts, and, if their phraseology is sometimes coloured by a desire to further 
the self-esteem of thé towns, it is none the less clear that, Viking invasions 
apart, they maintained an activity which only awaited further opportuni- 
ties for development. There were in fact elements of urban life in Germany 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, even though the towns, lying as they did 
outside the great trade routes which connected Italy with Flanders and 
England, did not develop until the Hanseatic League could exploit the 
resources of the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Amongst the German cities, Regensburg, as we shall see in a moment, 
had rich inhabitants engaged in commerce. Mainz, an old Roman city, 
had been a victim of the Viking invasion of 886, but its fortifications had 
been repaired shortly afterwards under Archbishop Hatto (891-914). The 
corn trade flourished there throughout the tenth century, and we know 
that Arab coins were well known in this wealthy town—urbs nobilis et 
opulenta, as it is termed in a text of 953.2 At Cologne, where the old Roman 
enclosure had remained almost deserted since the period of the Germanic 
invasions, the merchants had again installed themselves, and a small town 
was developing outside the walls by the banks of the Rhine. By the end 
of the tenth century these two towns had grown large enough to fuse.3 
Dortmund, which is first mentioned in 899, owed its existence to the route 

' A brilliant account of the facts can be seen in F. L. Ganshof’s ‘A propos 
d’un épisode de la vie de S. Géraud d’Aurillac’, Mélanges Iorga (Paris, 1929), 
p- 295. For the Venetian dues, M.G.H. DD. Othon I, no. 351. See also 
Instituta regalia et ministeria camere regum Longobardorum et honorantiae civitatis Papiae 
(ed. A. Hofmeister, 1934) (7.G.H. SS. xxx, p. 1444); and Solmi, ‘L’ammini- 
strazione finanziaria nel regno italico....’ Boll. della Societa Pavese di Storia Patria 


(1931); and Visconti, ‘Note per la storia della societa Milanese nei secoli X e XI’, 
Archwio Storico Lombardo (1934), p. 290. 


* See the text in H. Planitz, *Frithgeschichte der deutschen Stadt rx—x1 Js.’, 
Sonderdruck aus der Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte (1943), XII 
and Sabbe, op. cit. 

3 R. Koebner, Die Anfange des Gemeinwesens der Stadt Kéln (Bonn, 1922); and 


F. L. Ganshof, Etude sur le Développement des Villes entre Loire et Rhin au Moyen-Age 
(Paris, Bruxelles, 1944), passim. 
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between the Rhine and the Weser. Its importance was already considerable 
in the tenth century, for the traffic between the mines of the Harz mountains 
and the towns of the Meuse inhabited by workers in copper was already in 
full operation.! The earliest town fortifications constructed in the Middle 
Ages go back to the tenth century, and they are to be found precisely in 
that region of the Rhine and the Meuse, where civilization is so precocious. 
Cologne, for example, was a walled town by 948, Namur by 937, Verdun 
by 985.” Already by the end of the tenth century we hear of tolls de statione 
navium at Dinant, Namur, Huy, Vise and Maastricht.3 Tolls are payable 
on lead, cc pper, tin and brass—evidence in itself of widespread commerce, 
since the tin must have come from England and the copper from Germany. 
There certainly was a movement of goods between Germany and England, 
or more precisely between Cologne and England. But these early com- 
mercial relations between England and Germany were to be weakened 
when trade across the Alps became more feasible, and when the route 
already followed in the tenth century from England to Rome through 
southern Flanders and Champagne was to kecome one of the great trade 
routes of the Middle Ages. 

Generally speaking, we know less on the whole about commerce in the 
north of Europe, though Verdun had merchants who travelled to Spain, 
and Cambrai had a fairly considerable number of merchants living within 
its walls. There is evidence that traders from Arras were visiting England 
in the time of Ethelred (978-1016), and the study of the texts shows that 
the town which had grown up around the abbey from the seventh century 
onwards had never ceased to develop.* In the tenth century the familia of 
the abbey of St-Vaast also grew without interruption. At Ghent, the portus 
destroyed by the Northmen was rebuilt in the middle of the tenth century, 
and a chance mention of a fair in 1012 gives us evidence of a real urban 
life.5 St-Omer, which had always remained a residence for certain noble 
landowners, had its merchants in the tenth century who journeyed to Rome 
in company with English pilgrims. In the same region, we hear of merchants 
of Tournai, who are described as possessores, journeying to Ghent, and 
probably further afield, for our knowledge of them is based on a chance 
reference in the Life of St Macarius.® 

It is clear that the places where the feeble commerce of the tenth 
century could best develop were northern Italy, the great rivers of Germany, 


1 Luise von Winterfeld, Geschichte der freien Reichs- und Hansestadt Dortmund 
(Dortmund, 19t4). 

2 F. L. Ganshof, op. cit. p. 37. 

3 See an Peat view of the situation in Paul Rolland, ‘Le probleme de 
la continuité a Tournai et dans la Gaule du nord’, Avnales d’Histoire Sociale 

. 274 seq. 

es ay Le developpement urbain d’Arras’, Rev. Belge de Phalologie et 
d’Histoire (1944); and R. Doehaerd, Le tonliew d’Arras (Mémoires de ?Acadénue 
g oie eae ‘Les deux portus successifs de Gand’, Revue de Nord (1943), 

#5 seq? 
o VGH. SSxy, Debi, 
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and Flanders. There was much less trade in southern France. But 
Ganshof has shown that a certain degree of commerce was still main- 
tained, and that the Arab domination of the Mediterranean had not 
brought all the overseas trade of Provencal ports to an end. It is clear, 
however, as this scholar has pointed out, that the situation of southern 
France, already bad, changed for the worse at the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the tenth century. Sicily was entirely conquered by the Arabs, 
and the establishment of Saracen garrisons at La Garde-Freinet and prob- 
ably at St-Tropez had a disastrous effect on trade. None the less, towns 
like Arles, Avignon and Marseilles were sheltered from Arab raids behind 
their fortifications, and some evidence of continued navigation is provided 
by the grant of the port, the fisheries, and the salt works of Marseilles to the 
abbey of St-Victor in 904, and a reference to Greek seamen at Arles in 921. 
Travel was still possible, even by sea. 

There were then towns in the tenth century. It is true that they were 
small, but they were towns all the same, if we mean by a town a place 
which is a permanent market and which lives after a different fashion to 
that of the countryside. And these towns were inhabited by merchants, 
merchants in the sense in which the word was understood throughout the 
Middle Ages, i.e. men who dealt in all kinds of goods and did not attempt 
to specialize. They bought anything in which they saw the chance of 
making a profit, and they transported it. But they were something different 
from the pedlars of whom we have heard so much, persons without home 
or habitation, who only settled to hibernate and who therefote owned no 
real property. Such persons indeed may have existed, but they never 
played a prominent part in commerce. Still less did they form the only 
class of merchants in existence, as Pirenne, basing his argument on the 
isolated example of Godric of Finchall in the twelfth century, believed. 

It is remarkable how frequently the imperial diplomas refer to Jews. 
This is not indeed because commerce was entirely in the hands of Jewish 
traders, as has often been said, nor because Jew and merchant were 
equivalent terms. For in these texts, which of course refer only to Germany, 
there is a clear distinction between Jewish and other merchants. For 
example, a text of the end of the tenth century refers to ‘quicquid Merse- 
burgensium murus continet urbis cum judaeis et mercatoribus...’, and 
Otto [in 965 refers to the ‘vel Judaei, vel ceteri ibi manentes negociatores’ 
at Magdeburg.! It is true that the Jews were generally regarded as traders 
par excellence, but there are other traders as well. 

Another point which clearly emerges from the German texts is that there 
were even then two classes of merchants, those who travelled and those who 
remained at home. Naturally, the imperial diplomas are not concerned 
with adventurers, and those merchants who travelled must have had some 
point of attachment, and presumably were owners of landed property. One 
cannot regard them as persons without home or family, like those creatures 
of Pirenne’s imagination who seem to have had neither father nor mother 
wife nor child. Merchants of this class were termed iterantes et undique Aye 


' H. Planitz, op. cit. and M.G.H. DD. Othon I, no. 300. 
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fluentes, or sometimes euntes et redeuntes, mercatum visitantes. Merchants of the 
other type were distinguished by such descriptions as incolae loci or civitates 
inhabitantes. Otto I in 952 speaks of mercatores.. .aggredientes et regredientes 
et tbi manentes. Many cities of Germany, such as Regensburg, Mainz, 
Constance, Merseburg and Bremen, had settlements of merchants within 
their walls. It is perhaps at Regensburg that one can see most clearly the 
type of merchant whom one finds everywhere in the later Middle Ages. 
We hear, for example, of a certain William, a merchant who must have 
been an important landed proprietor, since he and his wife could offer to 
the abbey of St Emmeram property both inside and outside the town and 
three estates elsewhere.! Another person of the same class is the rich 
merchant, Luitprand of Mainz, who was sent by Otto I to Constantinople. 
Both resemble the Milanese traders who, in 982, owned real property on 
the market place.? But it is only rarely that we hear of individuals; 
generally, as at Mainz, Verdun, Cambrai, St-Omer and Pavia, we hear 
only of merchants as a group. But it is as well to remember that the most 
fabulously rich family of the Middle Ages, that of the Ziani at Venice, 
makes its first recorded appearance in the second half of the tenth century. 

Professional merchants had, then, never entirely disappeared. They had 
merely become rare, and their numbers declined in correspondence with 
the diminishing requirements of the time. Those who survived continued 
in the tradition of the merchants of the eighth and ninth centuries, living 
in towns, sometimes owning their own ships, always on the move like the 
traders of Arras, Siena, or Florence in the thirteenth century. The Sienese 
were so frequently from home as to involve them in domestic troubles, and 
the election of a mayor at Arras had on one occasion to be postponed 
because the richest electors were absent from the town. Perhaps one should 
not as yet speak of patricians in the full sense, that of rich merchants 
playing a prominent part in urban life and dominating the government of 
the towns. It is perhaps too early to look for a patrician class already 
conscious of itself. The only exception, and indeed a brilliant one, is 
Venice, for there in 942 we hear of mauores as well as of mediocres and minores. 

The trade routes of the period were already well defined and were 
followed regularly by the merchants—those from Verdun to Spain, those 
from northern France and Great Britain to Italy (especially after the Alps 
had been cleared of the Saracens), those from the North Sea up the Rhine 
and the great German rivers, those from Venice to Constantinople. 

The dates on which merchants foregathered were no less definite. The 
fairs held in many towns throw an interesting light on the entire develop- 
ment of the tenth century. For fairs involve the regular assembly of 
merchants on an appointed day: an event which did not take place by an 
accident, which indeed was so regular as to presuppose a civilization 
largely based on commerce. There were in the ninth century fairs at 


1 Curtilia infra murum et extra predicte urbis aedificus (5 June 983). See the whole 
of the texts in Sabbe, ‘Importation de tissus orientaux’, Rev. Belge de Philologue 
et d’Histoire (1935) and in M.G.H. DD. u, nos. 293, 294, 295, 296. 

2 Cf, M. Sabbe, ‘Quelques types de marchands. . .’, op. cit. (1934), Pp. 180 and 
‘Importation de tissus orientaux’, op. cit. (1935), p- 1268. 
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Tournus, Langres, Dijon, Compiégne, Noyon, and above all at St-Denis. 
At the beginning of the tenth century everything appeared to revolve round 
the fair of St-Denis. Then for many years there was silence. Traffic must have 
been very meagre during the invasions and in the face of perpetual danger. 
But towards the middle of the century the merchants recovered their courage. 
We hear of a fair at Chalons in 963, and our reference is not to the new 
creation but to the existence of the fair. Douai had a fair in c. 987-8, 
Provins had one towards 996, Ghent about the same time. The great 
Italian fairs, that at Piacenza, for example, and probably that of Milan, 
go back to about the same date. It is certain that things were getting better. 
When Flodoard tells us that in 977 there was so much wine that people did 
not know what to do with it, we must assume that the countryside around 
Rheims was quiet and that it was inhabited by a population already fairly 
dense and fairly settled, for vineyards can only flourish with patient care 
extending over many years and under conditions of real peace. 

I have already mentioned Germany several times, and I must return to 
it again. The merchants there were protected by the emperors.'! “German 
merchants were already carrying on an active trade between Cologne and 
London across the North Sea and the Channel, from Regensburg to 
Hungary by way of the Danube, and from Bremen to the peninsula and 
the islands of Scandinavia across the sea.’? These words of a writer who 
is anxious to make the most of the position of Germany in the tenth century 
may perhaps lead one astray. They might suggest that commerce was 
already on a considerable scale, which was certainly not the case. But at 
the same time we must recognize that there was a real advance in urban 
life. It is perhaps at Tiel that we find the most remarkable organization of 
a trading town of the tenth century, for Tiel had already specialized in 
English trade since the time of the Saxon emperors. Imperial tolls were 
already levied there in 896. In a diploma of Otto I of 950 the town is 
called a Nova atque lapidea civitas, and its pillage in 1006 by the Northmen 
involved the devastation of a large area inhabited by a trading population. 

It is clear from the texts that in succeeding centuries there existed in 
Germany a bourgeoisie with landed possessions which we may not unjustly 
term a patriciate, and that this existed as a result of an urban development 
going back for a long time. However, its development was somewhat 
premature and without an immediate future, since in the twelfth century 
the main trade routes of Europe ran from Great Britain to Flanders and 
on to Italy by way of Champagne. It was in Champagne, at the meeting 


' Diplomes d’Othon I, II, III (between 947 and 1000) mentioned by Planitz, 
op. cit. p. 40. See Othon I (an. 956); M.G.H. DD. no. 180 for the navigation of 
the Rhine and the Elbe; Othon IT is concerned with the commerce of Magde- 
burg (M1.G.H. DD. 1, no. 112). The homines imperatoris possessed at the end of 
the tenth century privileges in England, and there was also at that time a regular 
trade Hy Tiel and the British Isles. (Miracula S. Wallburgae, M.G.H. SS. 
Xv, p. 765). 

* K. Hampe, Le Haut- Moyen Age (Paris, 1943), p. 92. 

° Diplome d’Othon I, M.G.H. DD. no. 124; for the remainder see Us de 
Stirler, Relations Politiques et Echanges Commerciaux entre le Duché de Brabant et 
P Angleterre (Paris, 1936), p. 136. 
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place of the two great urban civilizations, that the most celebrated fairs in 
Europe were to be situated. 

One might conclude from all this that there was a definite breach in 
continuity in the middle of the tenth century, or more exactly at the end 
of a period which had already lasted since the ninth century. A new 
civilization had arisen from the ashes of the old and without owing any- 
thing to it. But I do not believe that this view would be correct. Italy, for 
example, had never seen any break in continuity, in spite of the very real 
destruction caused by the Lombards and the Hungarians. Venice had not 
been touched by them, and Genoa had even benefited by the influx of 
refugees from Milan. It is true that the great development of the popula- 
tion of such ports as Pisa, or in Roman foundations such as Lucca and even 
Florence, took place at a rather later date; but Piacenza and Asti, and even 
Milan, which were all flourishing during the tenth century, only saw the 
development of a commercial life which had previously existed. 

Things were not much different in Rheims, Cambrai or Arras. It is true 
that Saracens were astride the passes of the Alps and did not finally 
disappear from there till c. 983. But the last trace of the interference with 
trade goes back to 951.' After they had been disposed of trade could move 
freely again, and Italians were already established in Champagne and at 
Arras in 1027.” This fact is one of capital importance for understanding 
the economic position of western Europe at this period. The development 
of Arras was exceptionally precocious and its merchants were the first to 
arrive at Genoa; while the fairs of Champagne were already growing at 
an extremely rapid rate in the tenth century. Similarly, Asti, Genoa and 
Milan saw the development of a parallel activity which was to extend 
itself later and to make first the fortune of Lucca, then that of Siena, and 
soon after also that of Florence. 

In this way the economic life of Europe was being reborn. Before long there 
emerged two regions marked by their town life and by the almost identical 
development of their institutions; northern and central Italy and Flanders. 
Between the two lay the fairs of Champagne. All these elements, however, 
already existed in the tenth century. Political circumstances prevented 
these regions from linking up, and the connexion was not consolidated till 
the return of relatively peaceful conditions by the end of the century; but 
the change thus brought about was one of intensity and not of kind. 

Such briefly is the picture which we have of the economic life of western 
Europe in the tenth century. One might easily add to this the development 
of architecture, which according to specialists also took a new lease of life 
in this period. But this is only a general picture, not a true mirror of 
contemporary life. There is something false about it, for the tenth century, 
like all arbitrarily limited centuries of history, does not form a unit and 
still less a period without change. One might apply to it the somewhat 
trite appellation of ‘a period of transition’ if only all other periods were 


1 Flodoard, ad annum. acl 
2 This fact is known by reason of a synod held to examine the religious 


tendencies of the Italians. Cf. P. Maisonneuve, Les Origines de ’ Inquisition (Paris, 
1942), chap. II. 
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not also periods of transition. It is, in fact, clear that the end of the ninth 
century and the first part of the tenth saw a profound decline as a result of 
the invasions of the Northmen and the Hungarians. Only at Venice, which 
could profit by its relation with Byzantium, and in Germany soon after the 
middle of the century, where there was a strong government, was there the 
possibility of any real prosperity for the towns. Elsewhere economic life 
could only continue at a lower level. But we cannot speak of its complete 
disappearance, for merchants continued to live in the towns, to travel, and 
to possess property. Many towns, after having sustained fearful injuries, 
arose from their ruins. New inhabitants came from the surrounding 
country, especially since the countryside was far from safe and the towns 
could at least afford them some protection..Arras, which had never been 
abandoned during the period of the Viking invasions, and St-Omer both 
grew in population during the tenth century. The same is true of Douai, 
Ghent and Bruges, while Noyon was partly repopulated by the citizens 
of Tournai. In Italy, Florence received an influx of citizens of the 
smaller boroughs in the neighbouring countryside. Little by little, the 
number of those in the towns who grew rich by trade increased, and 
gradually, whatever might be their origin—whether noble or peasant, 
from the familia of an abbey or bishopric—they all directed their aim 
towards the ideal of medieval cities: control of the government of their city. 
Soon it was to appear inconceivable that the rich bourgeoisie should not be 
in control of urban affairs. Even when in the later Middle Ages political 
disaster overtook these classes, as, for example, at Ghent in 1302, or at the 
end of the fifteenth century in Arras, a new patriciate rapidly re-formed in 
the image of that which had gone. In Germany even, where no centralized 
power was ever able to exert any real measure of control, and in Italy, the 
government of certain towns by the patriciate lasted up to the French 
Revolution, as at Venice; or even into the nineteenth century.! 

‘The earliest characteristics of this type of social organization can already 
be discerned in the tenth century. It is true that except in a few especially 
favoured cities the population was so small that commerce was naturally 
very slight, and that this was rendered more obvious by the preponderance 
of the domanial economy. But the elements of the patriciate already 
existed in the towns; and these elements were to develop after the middle 
of the tenth century onwards and to produce one of the most important 
social transformations in the history of western civilization. For it was they 
who in the future were to substitute the economic predominance of the 
town for that of the countryside. 


Arras 


' Many more details will be found on this in the book I am writing on Les 
Villes de Flandre et d’Italie sous le Gouvernement des Patriciens. 1 have already had 
occasion to study a particular case in Les Dynasties bourgeoises d’Arras du XTe au 
XVe stécle, Mémoires de la Commission des Monuments historiques de Pas-de- 
Calais, t. v, fasc. 1 (Arras, 1945). See also the little, but very suggestive, 
book published since this article was written: R. Doehaerd, L’ Expansion économique 
belge au Moyen-Age (Brussels, coll. Notre Passé, 1946). 
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of George III, has drawn attention to the need for work in the 

further elucidation of the part played in their politics by the East 
India Company.” The need exists to a greater or less extent throughout 
a great part of the century. For Professor Namier was going behind the 
great question of the significance in the development of British imperialism 
of the expansion of territorial control in India after the Seven Years War 
and the high issues raised in the greatest cause célébre of eighteenth-century 
England, the trial of Warren Hastings; he was drawing attention to the 
way in which a large financial, trading and territorial corporation, itself 
undergoing great administrative and political strain, could be affected by 
and itself affect the intricate workings of politics at Westminster, and the 
unending struggle of the governments of the day to maintain the ‘con- 
nexion’ on which their survival depended. 

His interest in this problem is an illustration of the difference of 
outlook between the modern historian and his predecessors. To the latter, 
the circumstances immediately surrounding an event, though they might 
be of high interest, were in the last resort no more than incidental to the 
great evolutionary trend in which they believed, a trend which under the 
heroic influence of great forces and ideas was leading the men who thought 
they controlled these events to ends greater and more distant than they 
knew. When historians actuated by this belief explained an event by the 
statement that the ‘time was ripe for it’ or that ‘public opinion demanded 
it’, they were giving an explanation which for them was more valid than 
a wealth of detail about the circumstances surrounding it. To the modern 
historian however, bereft of this underlying belief in purposive progress, 
these high-sounding phrases mean very little. To him every specific act has 
a specific cause and, though among these causes may be a variety of social 
forces including those powerful forces which we call ideas, he is inclined 
to see these forces as conflicting and diverse, given coherence by the 
practical decisions of individuals, rather than all-pervasive and purposive. 
Hence what were to his predecessors the incidental circumstances sur- 
rounding an event are to him precisely the factors which give it unique. 
significance. It is from the details which occasion events alone, from 

1 A paper delivered at the Anglo-French Historical Conference, Paris, on 
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knowing as closely as possible ‘how the wheels went round’, that he can 
build up the much more intricate and detailed system of historical causation 
towards which, amongst the ruins of past assumptions, he is feeling his 
way. It may be said that the unity which the work of nineteenth-century 
historians obtained from its dependence on certain accepted convictions 
can only be found in the work of contemporary historians through their 
preogcupation with certain common problems. One of the problems which 
preoccupy many of them and which inspires much of the most interesting 
of contemporary work is the problem of the nature and significance of 
political power in relation to the society in which it is exercised. The study 
of what political power consists, in various societies, the means by which 
it is gained, maintained and lost, and how it adapts itself to changing social 
conditions; these are central points for much of the best of modern historical 
work, and it is as a historian in this tradition that Professor Namier was 
speaking. 

The change in the approach of the historian resulting from the change 
in his outlook has necessarily brought about some revaluation of all 
historical periods. For some it has had a peculiarly vivifying effect. One 
of these is the eighteenth century in England. To the nineteenth-century 
historian the politics of this age with its negative conception of the functions 
of government and its absence of the pressure of political ideas, sandwiched 
as it was between the turbulence of political ideas of the seventeenth 
century and the great achievements of the nineteenth, were apt to seem 
hardly more than an arid waste. The twentieth-century historian, on the 
contrary, turning on it his interest in the varied forms and workings of 
political power, finds its politics full of interest. It is true that for at least 
three-quarters of its course the governments of the day found the obtaining 
and retaining of power in itself a full-time occupation, and that even when 
a more vigorous use of power began to be imposed on them by the pressure 
of circumstances, the change found little reflection in general principles; 
but it is also true that the limited ends at which they aimed were, for long 
stretches of time, achieved with very fair success and that those who 
achieved them were facing a difficult problem, the nature of which we at 
the present time can perhaps understand more fully than our predecessors. 
The nineteenth-century historian tended to accept the robust nineteenth- 
century assumptions that a people got the government they deserved, and 
that if national life showed vigour and enterprise a people could expect to 
achieve almost automatically a government which reflected these qualities 
and ensured them of their opportunity to develop. We are less convinced 
that the world is so beneficently planned. And if one regards the political 
scene at the death of Queen Anne with a mind free from the preconception 
that the present British constitution was pre-ordained, one can readily 
understand the views of those contemporaries, both English and foreign, 
who believed that the English system of government as it emerged from 
the convulsions of the preceding century was entirely unworkable and that 
the struggles of a factious and irresponsible parliament, torn by dissensions 
still fresh and bitter in men’s minds, and a Crown nominally responsible 
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for administration but morally weakened and stripped of all its most 
effective administrative machinery, must result either in anarchy or a 
reversion to some form of despotism. That nothing of the kind happened, 
but that on the contrary it gave place to a stable if inert political system 
based on a certain balance of forces out of which the flexible yet powerful 
governmental system of the future ultimately arose, was due in part no 
doubt to the good sense and absence of rancour of the English landed and 
commercial classes in a society both prosperous and expansionist. It was 
also due to the skill shown by a few men, in particular Robert Walpole and 
his successor Henry Pelham, in all that appertained to the consolidation 
and manipulation of political power under the curious conditions of the 
time. Those arts of the ‘political boss’ which have alienated students of the 
careers of these politicians were precisely those which played so great a part 
in ensuring the survival of the bases of the constitution and which underlay 
the whole structure of eighteenth-century prosperity. 

The political and constitutional development of eighteenth-century 
England after the Hanoverian Succession falls roughly into three periods. 
The first covers those years of order and stability to achieve which (and 
their own political survival) Walpole ingeniously built up and Pelham 
painfully maintained their intricate political machine. It ended formally 
with the partial breakdown of that machine when George III was able to 
dismiss the Duke of Newcastle and the remaining friends of the old 
connexion in 1762, though its end was inevitable as soon as Pelham died. 
The second period covers the years of uncertainty and of jockeying for 
power when the machine creaked dismally beneath the inexpert hands of 
George III and a succession of weak or half-hearted ministers called in to 
assist him. It was, however, a period which, though it revived memories 
of the great factions of the past, did not revive the chaos of those past 
factions because, though the machine creaked, it never completely broke 
down. Lord North’s administration might not be a strong one, but 
it survived for twelve years, six of which were difficult years of war. 
The third period begins with the rise of the younger Pitt in 1784 and 
his gradual imposition on the politics of his time of a system and order 
comparable to that which Walpole had earlier achieved. In this period 
the machine was working again, was reinforced by a more impressive 
administrative structure, and its workings began to be affected by more 
positive ideas as to the use to which political power should be put. Cut 
across though this development was by the Napoleonic and Revolutionary 
War, the first war to impose on the country something of the moral and 
physical strain of modern warfare, this period prepared the way for the 
great legislative and administrative activity which characterized the 
nineteenth century. 

It is against the background of these three periods that we must consider 
the relations of the government and the East India Company in the 
eighteenth century. They are of interest for two main reasons. First, in 
a study of eighteenth-century government, because the problem of political 
relations with a great corporation was for eighteenth-century politicians 
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rather an unusual one; in the eighteenth century the normal type of 
what we should now call a ‘pressure-group’ was the loose and informal 
association of individuals bound together by a common interest; it was 
only in the financial field that they had to deal with powerful and formally 
organized interests in the ‘three Monied Companies’ as contemporaries 
called them, the Bank of England, the South Sea Company and, from one im- 
portant point of view, the East India Company. Secondly, it was of interest 
because of the remarkable developments of the East India Company itself. 

The East India Company was one of the few survivors of the trading 
and territorial monopoly companies characteristic of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries.! It first came into existence in a makeshift sort 
of way in 1599-1600 as a by-product of a slump in the trade of the Levant 
Company, and followed in a modified manner the example of the Portuguese 
and Dutchin their use of the new route to the old riches of the East. It owed 
its continuance partly to the success of its earliest voyages, partly to its 
gradual adoption of the new joint stock organization which enabled it to 
conserve the wealth it gained, but still more to the way in which a wealthy 
organization of that type on the rising London money-market became 
associated with and ultimately essential to government finance. Though it 
ploughed a hazardous way through the tempests of seventeenth-century 
politics, the value of the revenue that could be extorted from it forced 
government after government to protect it against the rivalry of its 
individualist opponents anxious to break down its monopoly trading rights 
to the East; and it emerged? into the smoother waters of Walpole’s England 
rich, well organized by the standards of the time, deeply and painfully 
experienced in the technique of political intrigue both with monarchy and 
with parliament, its strength in the political field consisting in its financial 
usefulness to the government, its weakness in the fact that its charter was 
revocable by parliament (and indeed required periodic renewal) and that 
strong commercial hostility to it was always potentially existent. 

In the eighteenth century its history’ follows with some modifications 


' W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock 
Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 1912), 1, 89 seq. for the origins of the Company. 
Its history, 1635-76, is copiously documented in the ten-volume Calendar of the 
Court Minutes etc. of the East India Company, 1635-76, ed. E. B. Sainsbury (Oxford, 
1907-35), and in the Calendar of State Papers Colonial, East Indies, 1513-1634. 

* Technically the United Company of 1708 was a new creation, deriving less 
from the ‘old’ than the ‘new’ Company which after the Glorious Revolution 
had hoped to replace it. In fact the leaders of the ‘old’ Company rapidly 
succeeded in dominating it. 

° The chief sources for the history of the Company during this period are its 
administrative and trading records preserved at the India Office; its stock records 
preserved in the Bank of England Record Office; the MSS. of Warren Hastings 
(British Museum), Clive (in the possession of Lord Powis); the Newcastle and 
Jenkinson MSS. (British Museum) and the Robinson MSS. (partly in the 
British Museum and partly in the possession of Lord Abergavenny) ; and the 
mass of evidence before Parliamentary Commissions, of newspapers and pam- 
phlets. In addition, there is a wealth of less concentrated contemporary material 
both in manuscript and print. 
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the divisions I have suggested for national politics. In the first of these it 
enjoyed the fruits of its past successes and took full advantage of the calm 
and prosperity of the period. Its trade was more prosperous than at any 
other period of its history, its internal organization was developed into an 
orderly and oligarchic control by the twenty-four prominent London 
merchants who at any one time made up its Court of Directors, backed by 
a sound executive machine built up by asuccession of competent secretaries. 
In the rapidly evolving stock exchange of London its stock enjoyed what 
would now be considered a gilt-edged reputation and was sought after by 
the rentier classes of the rich European countries as well as of England, 
while its short-term bonds played as important a part in the money-market 
as the government’s paper itself. This was in fact its great period as a 
monied Company, and as such, as will be explained at more length later, 
it inevitably held a respectable and even a prominent position in the 
political system which Walpole built up. 

Underlying these satisfactory and apparently stable conditions, however, 
were certain features which were neither stable nor satisfactory, and this 
period of equilibrium came to an end before that of the governmental 
arrangements within which it took its place. The origin of this instability 
lay in India. The English Company had been loath to follow the example 
of its predecessors in undertaking territorial responsibilities in India and 
indeed was in their earlier days in no position to do so. With the collapse of 
the Mogul power, however, and as a result of their own growing interests, 
they were obliged before the end of the seventeenth century to admit that 
the age of ‘fenceless factories’ was past and to follow the Dutch example 
in building up areas of security round their factories and of drawing 
revenues from these territories to cover the costs involved.! With the rise 
of the power of the French Company and the growing disintegration of 
what they called the ‘country powers’ they were increasingly caught up 
during the first half of the century in the web of Indian native states 
diplomacy until the period of annexation which Clive inaugurated just 
after the Seven Years War became almost inevitable. The results for the 
Company from the point of view with which we are now concerned were 
threefold. 

In the first place, the growth of Anglo-French rivalry in India inevitably 
made the concern of the Company the concern of the government in each 
country. In consequence, on the English side, both in the War of the 
Austrian Succession and the Seven Years War, the armed forces of the 
English Company were reinforced by Royal forces both military and 
naval. It became clear that in the colonial rivalry of the period too much 
prestige and even power depended on the success of the Company for the 
government to disinterest itself in its fortunes in India. Though govern- 
ments were slow to face this fact except under stress of war, recognition of 
it was gradually forced upon them. In the succeeding years even the 
weakest of governments began to show anxiety whenever the Company’s 


1 W. W. Hunter, History of British India, 2 vols. (1899); Cambridge History of 
British India, ed. H. H. Dodwell (Cambridge, 1929), 1, 101 seq. 
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uneasy relations with the country rulers gave reason to believe that a 
hostile European power might take advantage of them. 

In the second place, the growing intricacy of Company affairs in India, 
and the new temptations to which their servants there were put, led to 
a serious failure in their Indian administration. The illegitimate wealth 
which certain of their servants amassed (particularly after Clive, their 
victorious general, had set his dazzling example) meant not only that the 
Company lost its power to control them in India, but that when the 
directors tried to make examples of offenders the culprits transferred the 
scene of battle from India to England and to the heart of the Company’s 
organization. The meetings of the Courts of Proprietors, which had been 
so decorous and well controlled by the directors, became in the course 
of a few years turbulent and faction-ridden assemblies, packed with 
members who owed their qualifications to collusion between big stock- 
holders, while the elections of directors, hitherto scarcely more than the 
formal endorsement of the House List drawn up by the directors them- 
selves, became pitched battles between rival lists of candidates in which 
every device of corruption, influence and management can be seen at work. 
As a result the Court of Directors also became unstable in membership and 
policy and divided between sharply contending factions.! 

And thirdly, the financial position of the Company, the very basis of its 
political power, was affected, first by exaggerated ideas of its wealth which 
irresistibly tempted harassed governments to its spoliation and then by the 
inevitable reaction which, reinforced by confusion and dishonesty, led it 
very near to bankruptcy. The great boom in East India Stock which 
followed Clive’s annexation of the Diwam of Bengal in 1765 not only 
stimulated the speculators of all the financially advanced countries of 
Europe (the Company’s stock-books record the progressive change in the 
character of its stock-holders) but tempted Lord Chatham’s government 
of 1766—7, struggling with the financial aftermath of the Seven Years War, 
to break the alliance of Company and government which had held for 
over fifty years and to launch an attack on it,” much as seventeenth-century 
governments had done before. Once again, as in the late seventeenth 
century, the Company became involved in the factions and intrigues of 
intricate national politics. The result, as so often before, was a compromise. 
The government, which began by threatening the Company’s whole 
territorial revenue and even its survival, agreed to content itself with an 
annual levy of £400,000 upon it. What seemed at first no more than an 
isolated financial expedient, however, with many parallels in the past, 
turned out under the force of events to be the beginning of a new relation 
of government and Company. The boom of 1766-7 was followed by the 
crashes of 1769 and 1772, the latter the first international crisis to originate 


' There is a good deal of material bearing on this subject i ; 
é ject in J. Malcolm, L 
Ke Lord Clive, 3 vols. (1836); and J. Forrest, The Life of rae Clive eL 
1918). ; 
2 See my ‘Lord Shelburne and East India Com Politi ; 
pany Politics, 1766-9’, E.H.R. 
(1934), XLIX, 450. ( oe aoa 
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on the London market, and successive governments found themselves, in 
order to insure their own revenue, forced increasingly to intervene in the 
Company’s affairs. Thus we have the statutory limitation of their dividend ! 
and the more ambitious attempts of Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773. 
These interventions caused, and their form was in part the result of, highly 
complicated relationships between factions in the Company and various 
parliamentary groups. Already, however, the intervention which began 
from so simple a motive began to take on a more intricate character. 
The problem of security of the Indian possessions could not be 
ignored; Commissions of Enquiry? set up to investigate what was 
wrong began to bring to light the facts of a complex situation, and so, 
even before the advent of the stable ministry of William Pitt, one can 
see, beneath the flurry and noise of partisan warfare, the way in which 
the concern of governments was being led to shift from the comparatively 
simple questions of finance to those of Company administration and 
even to those of social justice. Already, even in this period of weak and 
harried governments, far-seeing and hard-working young men of business, 
as career politicians were then called, men like John Robinson (North’s 
secretary), Charles Jenkinson (afterwards first Lord Liverpool) and Henry 
Dundas (who was to play so greata part in the next period), were beginning 
to work up the Indian question, to draw up schemes for reforming the 
Company and to digest the mass of material brought before the New 
Commissions, still unversed in the difficult art of sifting the mountains of 
irrelevant and often disingenuous evidence presented to them. Without 
this background of knowledge and experience the great changes in the 
relations of Company and government which occurred in the third period 
of the century would have been impossible. And at the same time as 
problems of administration were being explored the revelations of the more 
deplorable aspects of the breakdown of Company rule in India were 
stimulating a different type of interest among a different class of people. 
The problems of social justice involved began to awaken the concern of the 
growing humanitarianism of the age. The feeling of indignation that began 
to stir among the professional and commercial classes of the cities and 
certain of the country gentry was sharpened no doubt by old hostility to the 
Company and by a new exasperation at the ostentatious wealth of a few 
returned ‘nabobs’ enriched by the fruits of their dubious practices. This 
feeling was, moreover, inevitably harnessed to the wheels of party warfare; 
but despite these considerations there was real force behind it. Party and 
personal interests were, for instance, certainly among the variety of motives 
that made Edmund Burke take the lead in precipitating the Warren 
Hastings impeachment, but when once he was embarked on his course his 
first partisan motives were swept away in a torrent of fury at the injustices 
and cynicism of Company rule in India as it was now unfolding before the 


iL yiGeortl, ¢. 49: 
2 The great parliamentary investigations of the period were the Select 
and Secret Committees of 1772 and the Select and Secret Committees of 
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eyes of observers, a righteous fury that has made his speeches a landmark 
in the history of English relations with subject peoples. 

Both these facts, the growing impossibility for the government to 
dissociate itself from problems of Company administration both in 
England and in India and the growing feeling of indignation among an 
influential public increasingly sensitive to such questions, made it inevitable 
that East Indian concerns should feature prominently in the period of 
increased government activity and awareness of government responsibilities 
which began with the rise to power of the younger Pitt. Indeed, circum- 
stances made Pitt’s East India Act of 1784 almost the first of his Ministry's 
preoccupations, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the activities 
of the official Board of Control set up under that act formed the spear-head 
of the movement towards the more positive view of the functions of 
government which was to characterize the nineteenth century. 

These then were the three stages of the relations of state and Company 
during the eighteenth century. Each of them is full of points of interest for 
the student of the growth and complexities of political power. To the last 
of them Professor Philips has recently devoted his study of the Company 
1784-18343! the middle period is at once the most intricate and the most 
fruitful of study, but it is far beyond the scope of this paper. The first period, 
however, with its simple yet highly significant lines of development is also 
of high interest both in itself and as the background for the later periods. 
It is to the problems of this period that the remainder of this paper will be 
devoted. This is the period in which the Company’s political role remained 
primarily that of a monied company within the political system which 
Walpole had built up. 

The political system which Walpole had built up was founded on four 
bases; the confidence of the Crown, the solidarity of interest of a knot of 
important Whig families who often inaccurately described themselves as 
the Revolutionary families, a co-ordinated use of public and private 
patronage managed with economy to achieve directly or indirectly 
the requisite parliamentary majorities, and the support of a strong 
financial interest in the City of London. The use of the power thus 
gained was, as I have said, almost entirely negative. As David Hume said 
in one of his essays, ‘We are. ..to look upon all the vast apparatus of our 
government as having ultimately no other object or purpose but the 
distribution of justice or the support of the twelve Judges’.? In fact to 
maintain the machinery of law and order at home, to keep up, however 
inefficiently, the strength of the armed forces so that they would not prove 
wholly inadequate to the demands upon them of the balance of power in 
Europe and the pressure for expansion in the areas of colonial conflict, and 
to be able to lay hands on financial resources sufficient for these purposes ; 
these may be said to sum up the public obligations of a government of the 
time, and it was with these limited public obligations in mind (as well as 


' C. H. Philips, The East India Company 1784-1834 (Manchester, 1940). 
* David Hume, ‘Essay on The Origin of Government? in Essays, Moral, 
Political and Literary, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Gross, 1, 1 13-14. 
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a wide variety of private obligations to individuals) that the machine was 
carefully built up. In this machine the East India Company had its 
place and quite an important one. 

In the first place, even in this period there was always a small body of 
members of parliament with strong East Indian interests. Of the twenty- 
four directors a few always sat in the House, attracted thither, like 
other prominent merchants,! by the prospect of government contracts 
and other suitable rewards. The Company’s stock-books also show a number 
of other M.P.’s as large holders of stock and thus likely to react with the 
directors on matters concerning the Company. It was not, however, until 
the returned ‘nabobs’ began to seek seats in the House that an East India 
group of any significance appeared in parliament, and in the first half of 
the century it never rivalled the powerful West India group or the more 
loosely related group of persons with interests, direct or indirect, in the 
American trade. The government did not, however, disdain the support 
of any interest, and the adherence of East India directors had a certain 
special advantage in that it broadened the scope of ministerial patronage. 
The Company exercised a wide range of patronage. As the opposition 
paper The Craftsman pointed out, they had in their bestowal ‘several 
governments more valuable than any in the King’s gift’,? and they 
appointed to a great number of minor positions both at home and abroad. 
This patronage was not yet as widely sought as it became when the fame 
of the ‘nabobs’’ wealth made a writership or a commission in the East 
Indies the goal of the younger sons of England and the more senior posts 
a haven for the ruined jackals of great men trying to recoup their own and 
their patrons’ fortunes. Still, ministers active in seeking out spoils for their 
lesser supporters were already exploiting their connexions with the 
Company’s directors in favour of their protégés. 

In the second place, the East India Company, with its wide commercial 
connexions, was clearly an important element in the City of London, not 
only when it came to parliamentary elections but in the elections to the 
City government in which, in view of the unique importance of City 
opinion, the government of the day often found it wise to concern them- 
selves. For this purpose, the machine which the directors had built up 
for their support in the Company’s Courts of Proprietors or at the annual 
elections of directors was valuable. This machine was based on the 
mobilization of what the City called the directors’ ‘Household troops’, 
which included a much wider range than the Company’s servants resident 
in England. They included the Blackwell Hall Factors, wholesale dealers 
in cloth whose woollens the Company bought for export; the packers and 
dyers who prepared these goods for shipment; the private bankers and 
brokers whose bullion it bought; the diamond merchants whom it licensed 
to export coral and bullion to the Indies and to bring back precious stones 
on their own account or on that of foreign merchants; and, most important 


1 For the advantages of a seat in the House of Commons to a prominent 
merchant see L. B. Namier, op cit. 1, 56 seq. 
2 The Craftsman, 31 March 1727. 
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of all because most numerous and highly organized, they included the body 
known as the East Indian Shipping Interest,! the part-owners of the great 
ships hired to the Company, the commanders and officers of these ships 
and the shipbuilders, ships’ chandlers, warehousemen, etc., connected 
with them. Contemporaries felt no doubt that the government expected 
these household troops to be deployed in their support in City elections 
when circumstances made this necessary. 

Third, and by far its highest importance, however, was the role which 
the Company played in the system of public finance. I have indicated that 
in the seventeenth century the Company survived the assaults of its 
enemies largely because of its value to the government as a source of 
revenue. Before the days of full parliamentary control, the contributions 
forced from the Company were made to the Crown in a variety of more or 
less informal ways; when parliamentary control of finance became com- 
plete and as the funded debt developed, the contributions exacted from 
the Company, like those exacted from other Corporations (e.g. the Bank 
of England), took the form of funded loans at a fixed rate of interest, 
extorted under threat of termination of their charter and usually rewarded 
by a renewal of the charter for a term of years. In the eighteenth century 
loans from the big corporations proved insufficient to meet the heavy 
expenses of a succession of big wars, and, with the growth of the London 
money-market, subscriptions by the monied public began to supplement 
the loans from the three monied companies that had so far made up the 
national funded debt. By 1749 only 27% of the 4% annuities were made 
up of loans from these Corporations. But, despite this development, the 
three monied companies continued to stand at the centre of the system of 
public credit. Their opposition to a reduction in the rate of interest 
prevented Walpole from undertaking it in 1737, and it was only by winning 
them over by careful negotiations that Pelham was able in 1749-50 to 
carry out a similar operation, thereby inaugurating the famous 3% 
Consols.? ‘Their representatives were present at all meetings at which the 
terms of loans were discussed, and individual directors banded together to 
take up a considerable proportion of the subscriptions. In this way the 
East India Company remained intimately concerned with the govern- 
ment’s long-term credit system. It was also of importance in the short- 
term credit arrangements. Though the Bank of England by this time held 
the predominant position in the handling of the government’s short-term 
credit needs,’ the Treasury found it necessary also to keep in close touch 
with the East India Company on such matters on account of the high 
importance on the short-term market of the Company’s own short-term 
contract debts or bonds. 

The strength and weakness of their position was shown on the only two 
occasions during these years on which specifically East India affairs became 


' See my London Merchant, 1695-1774 (Oxford, 1933), chap. Iv. 
* See my ‘Samson Gideon and the Reduction of Interest, 1749-50’, Econ. 
Hist. Review (1946), XvI, no. 1. 


° Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England: A History (Cambridge, 1944), vol. 1. 
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a parliamentary issue. The first was in 1730 when opposition to Walpole 
was mounting and the opposition groups (knowing that the question of 
renewing the Company’s charter, due to expire in 1733, would soon come 
forward, if it were not indeed already under discussion) staged a full-scale 
attack on the Company.! They based their case on a carefully concerted 
petition from merchants of London, Bristol and Liverpool demanding the 
abolition of the Company and its replacement by a ‘regulated’ Company, 
all members of which would trade independently on their own capital.” 
The strength of the Company’s position is shown by the ease with which 
the government defeated the motion, the petition being rejected by 223 
votes to 138, and by the comparatively slight fall in the price at which the 
Company’s stock was quoted during the debates.3 Its weakness was shown 
in the same debate by the care the government took not to put the Company 
too much at its ease. An attempt by the Company to argue that a statute 
of Anne’s reign* had by implication granted it a perpetual monopoly of 
its trade was treated as firmly as it would have been by William III or the 
Stuarts, and in fact the Company only obtained a renewal of its charter 
until 1766 (with the customary three years’ grace if it were terminated) in 
return for a reduction of the interest on their existing loan to the State 
and the contribution of a further sum of £200,000.° 

My second illustration dates from 1758-9 when, Pelham being dead and 
the problems of the Seven Years War having submitted the government to 
heavy strain, the old system was a good deal weakened. It was indeed only 
kept in existence by an unwilling coalition with the elder Pitt, who owed 
much of his strength to the support of members of the opposition both in 
the City and the country. It was under these conditions that one, Alderman 
Blakiston, a leading member of the City opposition, tried to force a breach 


1 The attack followed an unsuccessful assault on the ‘court party’ in control 
of the South Sea Company (Boyer, Political State, xxx1x, 208 seq.). 

2 Fournals of the House of Commons, 26 February 1729/30. A considerable part 
of the debate is extensively reported in the Diary of Viscount Percival, afterwards 
first Earl of Egmont (Hist. MSS. Commission Reports, MSS. of the Earl of 
Egmont, 1, 65 seq.). 

3 The debate took place, evidently on short notice, on 26 February 1730. The 
first reference I have found to the attack on the Company in the London Press 
was in the Whitehall Evening Post, 21-24 February: ‘there is handed about here a 
scheme for a free and open trade to the East Indies’. Nearly two hundred London 
merchants had, however, signed one of the petitions and the collection of 
the signatures must have taken some time. On 5 February East India 
Stock had fallen from 181 to 179} and it did not reach 180 again until the 
danger was over. The lowest it touched was 176 on 24 February. The slightness 
of the fall suggests that Boyer’s scepticism about the success of the attack was 
widely shared, despite a fairly vigorous outburst of pamphleteering against the 
Company. 

4 10 Anne, c. 28. 

5 On 3 March 1730 the directors informed the proprietors that all danger 
seemed to be over and asked for sanction to accept a proposal shortly to be made 
by the government ‘which may be advantageous both to the Publick and the 
Company’ (India Office, East India Company Court Book, Lm, 432). ‘wo 
days later the bargain was completed (ibid. p. 435). 
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in the monopoly of the Company’s tea sales.! In its weakened position the 
Treasury was at first inclined to press the Company to make some con- 
cessions,? but when this attempt failed and Blakiston got the matter raised 
in the House the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other members supported 
the Company, and the great Pitt himself, though his own friends took part 
in the attack, remained silent.’ The alliance was still too useful to both 
sides to allow it to break down. 

In these ways and for these reasons the East India Company was 
worked into the machinery of government in the first half of the eighteenth 
century with results that contributed to the stability of both State and 
Company. From the point of view of the government, a big vested interest 
was harnessed to the support of their political machine. From the point 
of view of the Company, their security in the exercise of their privileged 
rights was assured and, so long as the government remained strong and 
stable, the association of the parliamentary opposition groups with the 
cause of their opponents was of little significance to them. The breakdown 
and chaos of conflicting interests of the succeeding period and the gradual 
emergence of the control by the state of the Company’s complex affairs 
was to change the picture fundamentally in the next forty years, but the 
marks of this period could be seen on the organization of the Company 
throughout its whole history, as they could and can be seen on the political 
system in which it played its part. 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 


' India Office, East India Company Court Book, txvm, 63-5 and 329. 

2 British Museum, Add. MS. 32889, f. 384. Newcastle’s Memorandum for the 
King, 6 and 8 April 1759. 
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THE WAGES, HOURS AND TRADE 
So TOMS.OF THE SKILLED 
ENGINEER IN 1861! 


By M. anp J. B. JEFFERYS 


perhaps to be expected that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
should also be one of the first to collect, on a national scale, informa- 
tion relating to the wages and conditions of its members. The Society 
from its inception had continued the practice of its predecessor, the far 
smaller Journeymen Steam-Engine and Machine Makers and Millwrights 
Friendly Society, of publishing in the Monthly Report a brief description of 
the state of trade and the numbers and occupation of unemployed members 
in every branch and district in the country. Further, branch secretaries 
were required to notify the General Office of all vacancies in their district 
which they were unable to fill locally so that members on donation— 
unemployment—benefit in other districts could be sent, at the expense of 
the Society, to take the situations. This information, however, covered but 
one side of the Society’s activities and even then did not provide either 
members wishing to ‘travel’ or the General Office with data on wage rates, 
hours and conditions of work in the different districts. On other problems 
facing the Society the necessary national information was still more in- 
adequate. Before the amalgamation of 1851 it was possible in the smaller 
local Societies to rely on the knowledge and experience of the general 
secretary and the Executive Council to provide the background of facts 
against which advice could be given or decisions taken either in relation to 
the problems of individual members or the policy of the Society as a whole. 
But in a national society which had over 20,000 members after ten years 
existence these methods were neither satisfactory nor efficient. And while 
it was true that in the first decade of the existence of the A.S.E. the spirit 
of local autonomy was very strong in the branches, that national policy- 
making was the exception rather than the rule and that the employers 
were not sufficiently organized on even a district scale to make such 
national policies unavoidable, nevertheless, a constant stream of letters 
came from district committees and branches to the Executive asking for 
advice and guidance on policy. In face of this the nine Londoners who 
worked at their trade all day and attended meetings in the evenings and 
who together with William Allan, the general secretary, constituted the 
Executive, inevitably felt the need for a sounder yardstick than their own 
limited experience. It was in this background that the Executive in 1861 
1 We wish to thank the Executive Council of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union for permission to use the manuscript “Returns on Trade Customs, etc. 
1861 upon which this article is based. 
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decided to undertake a most ambitious inquiry into ‘the rules and 
regulations of the trade’ in all districts of the country. 

The immediate reason for the inquiry was the desire to obtain full 
information on one of the few questions upon which most members were 
agreed that a uniform national policy was essential—namely, piece work. 
When the A.S.E. was formed in January 1851, Rule XXIII forbade 
members to take work by the piece, and opposition to piece work was one 
of the many issues which led to the lock-out of the engineers by the 
Associated Employers in 1852. Following defeat in the lock-out the rule 
was withdrawn but as the Society recovered membership and funds many 
branches began to urge its reintroduction. Pressure. was particularly 
strong in the Manchester district where piece working was most wide- 
spread, and in 1860 a deputation from the Manchester district committee 
waited on the Executive Council to urge the adoption of some general 
ruling against piece work and in particular against members acting as 
‘piece-masters and refusing to share the surplus’.! ‘The Executive were 
impressed by the Manchester evidence but before taking any action they 
decided to determine the full extent of this practice and in October 1861 ‘in 
order that accurate information should be ascertained on this question... 
and also on trade customs and practices generally’? a schedule of questions 
was issued to all the branches in Great Britain, Ireland and overseas. The 
schedule was to be returned by 6 December in time for the meeting of the 
General Executive Council at the end of the month, which body would 
have the responsibility of evolving a national policy on piece work. 

The schedule contained forty-four questions. Six of them were concerned 
with the position and influence of the Society; eleven with the hours and 
wage rates of Society and non-Society men and with the numbers, wages 
and conditions of apprentices; eighteen were concerned with piece work; 
and nine with miscellaneous items such as overtime rates, night-shift hours, 
and holidays.* The factors which led to the issue of the schedule naturally 
affected the character of the questions. No attempt was made to formulate 
the questions in such a way that the answers could be easily and reliably 
tabulated. Some called for a simple factual answer but others invited and 
received a wide range of opinions and suggestions. Apart from those on 
piece work, the replies were not intended to be used as a basis for determining 
immediate policy, and the binding and preservation of the reports was 
more in the mind of the Executive than correlation and publication.5 The 


! Minutes of the Executive Council, A.S.E., 21 October 1860. 

* Ibid. 12 October 1861, and preamble to the schedule dated October 1861 

3 The General Executive Council was composed of the Local Executive 
Council and 16 members elected by branches outside London. It was the de 
facto policy-making body between the rare delegate meetings. 

* This article will not deal with the replies to the question on the influence of 
the Society or with those relating to the conditions and wages of apprentices. 

* The last sentence of the preamble to the questions reads ‘It is important 
that the Schedules should be sent in as clean as possible as they will ultimately 
be bound in a volume and preserved.’ The typical William Allan strictures on 
cleanliness were observed and the returns bound with Allan thoroughness. 
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schedule was to provide the general secretary and the Executive Council 
with a convenient and accessible store of facts which would assist them in 
giving speedy and accurate decisions on the many problems posed by the 
branches and members. The particular purpose of the schedule, the con- 
fusion of terminology in different parts of the country, and the marked 
variations in the efficiency and thoroughness of branch secretaries,! make 
correlation at a later date difficult; nevertheless, on some topics the replies 
are sufficiently complete and free from obvious error to allow of accurate 
generalizations, and on some others, after making necessary adjustments, 
approximations can be made. In the absence of any other information on 
anything approaching the same range or scale, these generalizations and 
approximations though necessarily guarded do add to the knowledge of the 
wages, hours, customs and working conditions of the skilled engineer in 
Britain in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The 230 branches in the British Isles were circulated with the schedule 
and only 12 of these failed to send in a return either directly or indirectly 
through a district committee. A few of the 12 branches objected to the 
questionnaire on principle; in others, the branch secretary failed to secure 
the co-operation of his members.* The branches not making a return had 
1319 members or 6% of the home membership of the Society.* The wages 
and conditions of non-Society men eligible to join the A.S.E. and of 
apprentices were also covered by the schedule, and the estimated number 
of these men and boys in each district was given. Altogether, the replies 
covered 20,030 Society men, 13,967 non-Society men and 14,418 appren- 
tices. Approximately 3500 further skilled men were listed as being members 
of other trade unions catering for engineers. The majority of these were 
members of the Steam-Engine Makers Society (nearly 2000), and the 
remainder members of the Friendly Society of Millwrights (Manchester), 


1 The Manchester district secretary, for example, had a special schedule 
printed and sent round to all the Manchester branches and provided very 
accurate information on practically every question. Other branch secretaries 
only replied to a few of the questions and William Allan continued writing to 
them 6 months after the inquiry in the hope of obtaining complete answers. 

2 In all cases, except London, where there was more than one branch in 
a town the district committee made the return for the branches. The actual 
number of returns from home branches and district committees was 187, or if 
the London branches are taken together as one district, 173. 

3 The Dudley branch secretary, for example, tried and failed. Three months 
after the closing date he wrote to Allan ‘the Members that whas Appointed to 
Glean the information as not yet done so’. The Sheerness branch on the other 
hand made no effort to fill in the schedule as they viewed ‘with great regret and 
suspicion the course that the Executive Council have adopted in issuing this 
Circular. ..we consider that the chief amount of information asked for will be 
of little or no benefit to us as a Society but might be made use of at some future 
date to our disadvantage’. The Lambeth First branch also considered ‘the 
Schedule to be of a dangerous character and calculated to injure the best 
interests of our members’. 

4 The total membership of the Society in December 1861 was 22,862. There 
were eleven overseas branches and returns were made by Hamilton, Kingston, 
Toronto, Malta and Buffalo. None of the Australian branches replied. 
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the Derby Union of Smiths, the United Order of Smiths (London), the 
London Pattern-Makers and some very small local unions. This total of 
37,500 skilled men and 14,500 apprentices can be compared with the 
70,000 men and 20,000 youths under 21 years listed in the 1861 Census of 
Population as being engaged in the engine and machine making, tool 
making, millwrighting and agricultural implement making trades in Great 
Britain and Ireland. But the comparison can only be made with caution. 
While the figures for youths under 21 years are roughly comparable, the 
census figure includes skilled, unskilled and semi-skilled adult workers, 
employers and dealers in this group of trades and it excludes in most cases 
the engineers engaged on maintenance work in other industries. The 
returns of the A.S.E. schedule on the other hand include skilled engineers 
and apprentices only, wherever they were employed. However, if the 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers are subtracted from the census figure? 
leaving approximately 52,000 adult workers, it would appear that this 
schedule covered some 70% of the skilled workers and youths in the 
industry. 

The adequacy of the sample covered by the returns varied in different 
districts of the country and depended on the extent to which the Society 
had established branches in all the towns and villages in which some 
engineering was done. In order to distinguish between those areas where 
the returns measured against the census figures are a fair sample and those 
where the returns are poor and also to present as full a picture as possible 
of the diversity of the customs, practices and conditions in the industry, 
the returns have been grouped into eleven geographical divisions. These are: 


I. London and south-east England: London, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, southern Buckinghamshire and Sussex. 


II. Lancashire and Cheshire: Lancashire, Cheshire and the Glossop 
and New Mills District of Derbyshire. 


III. Yorkshire: The West Riding of Yorkshire. 


IV. Northern counties: Northumberland, Durham, North Riding of 
Yorkshire, Cumberland and Westmorland. 


V. West midlands: Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire. 


VI. East midlands: Derbyshire (except Glossop and New Mills), 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire (except 
Peterborough) and northern Buckinghamshire. 


' This subtraction cannot be done with any pretence of accuracy, but returns 
from five engineering firms between 1860 and 1870 would suggest that—using 
wage rates paid as an indication of skill—7q-75°% of the adult workers were 
skilled, 5-10% semi-skilled, and 15-20% labourers. While information on the 
character of the labour force in the engineering industry is fairly complete for 
the twentieth century it is at the moment almost totally absent for the nineteenth, 
except for some figures of doubtful accuracy in Returns of Wages published between 
1830 and 1886 (1887), vol. LXxxrx. 
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VII. South-western counties: Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, Dorset. 


VIII. Eastern counties : East Riding of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Peterborough and 
Bedfordshire. 


IX. Wales: north and south Wales and Monmouthshire. 
X. Scotland. 
XI. Ireland. 


Measured against the census figures for the same areas, the A.S.E. returns 
are most representative for Lancashire, Scotland, Yorkshire and the northern 
counties, and least representative for the west midlands, south Wales, 
London! and the east midlands. 

The most complete replies, as might be expected, were made to the 
questions relating to wages and hours. The main question on wages was 
‘What is the average wage’ of first Society men and secondly non- 
Society men? It is not altogether clear whether the replies referred to 
weekly wage rates or weekly earnings but a correlation of these replies with 
those to other questions suggests that in the majority of cases ‘average wage’ 
meant the wage rate for a full week exclusive of piece work and overtime 
earnings.” The average for each branch was calculated from the rates paid 
and numbers employed in different occupations and in different shops in 
the district. In only a few cases was the variation in rates between different 
occupations given and these showed that the rates of pattern-makers and 
smiths were above the average rate for the branch and those of planers, 
borers and machine joiners below the average. The numbers of the men 
following each occupation was only given by one branch—Bolton. In this 
town, of the 1292 Society and non-Society skilled men, 59% were fitters, 
turners and engine erectors, 16% millwrights, 14° smiths, 5% pattern- 
makers and 6% planers, borers and machine joiners.? The number of 


1 The smallness of the London and south-eastern sample is due not to the 
weakness of the Society in this area but to the absence of returns from seven 
branches in this division (out of the twelve defaulters for the Society). The 
absence of these returns underweights London when giving a picture of con- 
ditions for the country as a whole but it is unlikely that their addition would have 
made any material difference to the reports on conditions and practices in 
Division I as the twenty-six existing returns in this Division are very uniform. 

2 For example when two adjoining London branches return the same average 
wage yet one reports the existence of piece work and systematic overtime and 
the other replies ‘none’ to both these questions, it is evident that the reply refers 
to ‘rate’ and not ‘earnings’. This is confirmed in remarks by other branch 
secretaries. 

3 A check on the numbers in the various skilled occupations—and thereby 
on the weighting of the wage rates—is given by the trades followed by un- 
employed Society men and the trades of new entrants to the Society. In 1861 
51% of the unemployed Society men were fitters, 33° 5% turners, 9% smiths, 
2°79 pattern-makers, 2:3% millwrights, 1°5% planers, borers and machine 
joiners. In 1864—the first year for which the trades of new entrants are available— 
54% were fitters, 25% turners, 12% smiths, 4% pattern-makers, 3% mill- 
wrights and 2% planers, borers and machine joiners (Monthly Reports and 
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hours worked per week returned by the branches related to a full week on 
day shift and was exclusive of overtime. From the replies Table I can be 


constructed: 


Table I.! Wage Rates and Weekly Hours: Society and Non-Society 


Average 
Wage medians (s.) Weekly 
Numbers ————-r hours 
SE Society Society 
Non- Non- and non- and non- 
Society Society Society Society Society Society 
Division men men men men men men 
I. London and south- 2948 790 35°4. 32°9 35°0 58:5 
east England 
II. Lancashire and 7053 2948 28-9 26:9 28-7 58-2 
Cheshire 
III. West Riding of 2617 1956 Q5'1 24°4 24:7 58-7 
Yorkshire 
IV. Northern counties 812 2059 25°5 23-0) 24°1 59°8 
V. West midlands 873 488 28-9 27°0 28-1 58-7 
VI. East midlands 793 441 27°5 259 26:2 58-4 
VII. South-western 1350 400 31-2 26-9 B1-t 58-8 
counties 
VIII. Eastern counties 650 376 py 25:6 27°4 5Q'! 
IX. Wales and 255 328 30:8 20°1 23°8 59°1 
Monmouthshire 
X. Scotland 1871 4120 23°5 29-9 23°4 59°8 
XI. Ireland 808 151 26-6 24°2 26°5 60-0 
Total 20,030 13,967 28-4 24°1 26:2 58:8 


U.Q. 30°6 U.Q.26°0 U.Q.29°3 
L.Q.25°8 L.Q.23°0 L.Q.24:0 
The average wage for all divisions was: Society men, 28-6s., non-Society men, 24:7s.; 
and Society and non-Society men, 27°15. 


Annual Reports, A.S.E., 1861-5). As the Society had a bias towards fitters and 
turners and as many smiths and millwrights were organized in their own unions, 
these returns tend to confirm for the country the general proportions given in the 
Bolton sample. 

' These are the most complete statistics so far available on the median and 
average wage rates of skilled engineers before the wages census in 1886. The 
A.S.E. did undertake a further census of wages in 1866 but it has not been 
possible to trace these returns. Mr G. H. Wood when at the Board of Trade 
probably had access to these returns, and it would appear that they were used as 
the basis of the tables of the rates of fitters, turners, smiths, pattern-makers and 
planers in 1866 in the volume Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in various 
Industries in the United Kingdom for a series of years 1851-1906, Board of Trade 
Labour Department, compiled by G. H. Wood. (The volume was set in print 
but never published. A copy is now available in the Library of the Royal 
Statistical Society.) The average rates of the skilled men in 51 towns are given 
but no figures of the numbers employed at the different rates or trades, and it 


would appear that the rates are for Society men only and are not averages of 
Society and non-Society men. 
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The wage rates ranged from 18s. in Hayle, Cornwall, where 56 engineers 
were engaged ‘on all kinds of steam-engine work and mill work’!, to 36s. 6d. 
paid to members of the Tower Hamlets branch in London who specialized 
in marine-engine work. In every district Society men received higher 
wages than non-Society men, and for the country as a whole the upper 
quartile of the non-Society men’s wage rates nearly coincided with the 
lower quartile of the Society rates?. The wage rates in the south of England, 
Divisions I and VII, were noticeably higher than those of the rest of the 
British Isles, with the northern counties, Wales and Scotland being the 
lowest paid. The London and south-east median wage rate was 9:25. 
higher than the median for the remaining divisions (25-8s.).3 Several factors 
combined to produce this result. Wage rates were fixed locally—practically 
on a shop to shop basis—and the higher cost of living, in London at least, 
compared with the rest of the country led to a higher rate. A second factor 
was the type of work undertaken. The members in the London branches 
and in the large branches in south-eastern England such as Brighton and 
Ashford were chiefly engaged in marine and locomotive engineering. The 
same was true of the members of the large branches in the south-western 
counties, for example, Swindon, Bristol, Plymouth, Gloucester, Portsmouth 
and Southampton. Marine engineering and, to a lesser extent, locomotive 
engineering were at this date highly skilled trades employing the best 
craftsmen. In the south, the machine making, tool making and general 
engineering and millwrighting which characterized the industry in the 
midlands and north were relatively less important.* A third factor making 
for the local and district variations was the strength of the Society. This can 
partly be measured by taking the proportion of Society men to the total of 
skilled men and by this standard Divisions I and VII showed the second 
and third highest proportion of Society members. While the strength of the 
Society was not the only factor which gave these divisions nearly a 10s. 
a week differential over the northern counties and Scotland which were 
also marine engineering and locomotive building centres, it is significant 
that, whereas the proportion of skilled workers covered by the schedule 
belonging to the Society in the south was 80%, only 30% were members 
in the northern counties and Scotland. 


1 The Swansea branch secretary reported ‘very good workmen are working 
for 10s. a week’ and the Tredegar secretary reported the average wage in the 
Aberdare district to be 17-185. per week. These figures were not actually entered 
on the schedule. 

2 As the questions were answered only by Society men, the wage rates of non- 
Society men are almost certainly subject to a downward bias. 

3 Twenty-five years later a smaller sample of the earnings of skilled men in 
the engineering and boilermaking trades calculated from the Report on the Wages 
of the Manual Labour Classes in the United Kingdom in 1886 and 1891 (1893-4), 
Lxxxi, Pt. u—to be referred to later as the 1886 Wages Census—shows the median 
earnings for the whole country excluding London as 28-8s. and the London 
median 37°85. The differential had remained practically unchanged. 

4 All branches were asked to ‘state the description of work done in your 
district? and the replies furnish a fairly accurate guide to the location of 
sections of the trade at this date. 


Cc 
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The variation in weekly hours from district to district was, as might have 
been expected, not as great as the variation in wage rates. The shortest 
hours were worked by the Woolwich Arsenal and Enfield (56 hours a week) 
and the longest in shops in Hayle and Tavistock, Devon, and Newry and 
Waterford in Ireland (63 hours). Only 5%, however, of the workers 
covered by the return worked less than 574 hours or more than 60 hours 
a week. These hours were worked over 6 days. From Monday to Friday 
the usual start was 6 or 6.15 a.m. with a break of three-quarters of an hour 
or one hour for breakfast at 8 or 8.30 a.m. The dinner break was usually 
1 to 2p.m., and work stopped or overtime started at 6 p.m.—a 10-hour 
shift. On Saturdays it was usual, except where 60 hours or more was the 
normal week, to stop work at 4.30 p.m.—an 83-hour shift. 

The shortest hours were worked in the Lancashire district. The low 
figure was due mainly to the practically universal 574-hour week in the 
Manchester district which was achieved in the ’forties. The northern 
counties and Scotland were two of the three districts working the longest 
hours—close on 60 per week—and it was in these districts 10 years later, 
under the aegis of the Newcastle Nine Hour League and the West of 
Scotland Iron Trades Short-Time League, that the successful campaign 
to secure the g-hour day or 54-hour week for engineering workers was 
initiated.! 

The replies relating to overtime and night-shift working do not allow 
of any useful estimate of the extent to which these practices were common. 
To the question ‘Is systematic overtime generally worked in your district?’ 
many branches replied ‘yes’, but failed to answer the succeeding question 
asking the number of journeymen working overtime. The information on 
night-shift hours and the rates paid for overtime working on days, nights, 
and Sundays is, however, sufficiently complete to provide a detailed 
picture of the varying practices in the trade. 

Branches covering 23,320 Society and non-Society men replied to the 
question on night-shift hours. As the actual extent of night-shift working 
in each district is not known the replies have been weighted according to 
the total number of skilled workers in each district making a return on this 
question. On this basis 23-2°% worked a 10-hour shift on nights, 36-4°% 
a 103-hour shift, 29-2% an 11-hour shift, and 6-6% an 114-hour shift. In 
the few remaining branches an 8$-, 94- or 12-hour shift was worked. 
Prevalence of a particular length of shift was marked in the following 
divisions: 10-hour shift—east midlands (78%); 104-hour shift—London 
and south-east (64%), West Riding of Yorkshire (85°%), west midlands 
(58%), eastern counties (72%); 11-hour shift—Lancashire (48%), Scot- 
land (75%); 114-hour shift—northern counties (55°%). In the majority 
of cases the week on night shift was shorter than the week on day shift, as 
only five nights were worked. The two breaks obtained on night shift as on 
the day shift, but the first break starting between 8 and g p-m. was usually 
of only one-half to three-quarters of an hour’s duration. 


' In Scotland the hours were reduced to 51 per week. In 1878, however, 
weekly hours in this district were increased to 54. 
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The replies to the questions concerning payment for overtime on day 
shift, for Sunday work and for night shift covered 33,222, 30,180 and 
23,519 workers respectively. Table II shows the varying practices. 

The rates of payment for overtime on day shift show clearly that the 
concept of the fixed day’s work was well established. Only in two pockets 
in Lancashire and Cheshire and in the West Riding was overtime working 
practised at plain-time rates without extra payment. These pockets, how- 
ever, included the important engineering towns of Rochdale, Staleybridge, 
Leeds, Cleckheaton, Keighley and Rotherham. Time and a quarter was 
far and away the most usual rate paid for overtime!, but it is interesting to 
note that the progressive rate for overtime—time and a quarter for the first 
2 hours and thereafter time and a half—which had first been won 25 years 
earlier in London following a strike had been*maintained in this division 
and introduced in the eastern and south-western counties.? 

Sunday working was also fully recognized as carrying a premium pay- 
ment, and at a higher rate than day-shift overtime. The differences in the 
rates of payment are broadly geographical. In the north, the northern 
counties and Scotland, and in Ireland, double-time was the customary rule 
in almost all instances. In the south, on the other hand, London, the south- 
eastern and south-western counties, time and a half was the usual rate. In 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and the midlands all rates were paid although time 
and a half was the most common. It is clear that the rates paid for Sunday 
work—and the extent to which the shops were actually open on this day— 
were determined more by the local attitude towards the Sabbath as a day 
of rest than by negotiations reflecting the strength of the Society or of the 
employers. In the northern, Scottish and Irish towns, for example, with 
their strong religious background, the highest rates were fixed for Sunday 
working whereas the rates obtained in these towns for overtime during the 
week, which were dependent on the negotiating strength of the Society, 
were the lowest of all the returns. 

No settled practice as yet existed with regard to night-shift payment. In 
Scotland, an important area of Lancashire and Cheshire and parts of the 
eastern and south-western counties, no extra payment was made, but in the 
northern counties, in the majority of shops in London, Wales and the west 
midlands, time and a half was paid. While the chief reason for this wide 


1 A number of branches returned ‘Eight Hours per Day’ in answer to the 
question on the rate for overtime. In practically all cases this worked out at 
time and a quarter. In many of these instances, however, it appears that each 
day did not stand by itself for the calculation of overtime but the full weekly hours 
had to be worked first. 

2 With the introduction of the practically universal 54-hour week in 1871-2, 
the Society made attempts to standardize overtime payments. Increases in the 
rates were gradually achieved but not until the Overtime and Nightshift Agree- 
ment of 1920 were the rates fixed for the whole country. This agreement, 
putting into effect the general practice, fixed time and a half as the rate for all 
day-shift overtime. The reductions in 1931 brought the rates back to those in 
London in 1836, time and a quarter for the first two hours and thereafter time 


and a half. 
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variation of practice between shops in the same town and between neigh- 
bouring towns was the relative rarity of night shifts,! an additional factor 
was the policy of the Society. In both the older sectional Societies and in 
the A.S.E. opposition to ‘systematic overtime’ had been one of the main 
planks in the union’s trade policy. Success in this demand would, it was 
thought, help to achieve what ranked as one of the primary functions of the 
Society, the reduction of unemployment among engineering workers. 
Properly constituted night shifts, i.e. not men working through but a 
separate shift, were not considered as overtime working by the Society and 
in fact were suggested to employers as the correct method of dealing with 
rush orders.? In view of this neither the Executive Council, nor in most 
cases the local district committees, had formulated a general policy of 
asking for extra payment for a shift they often wished to see more widely 
introduced. 

The most common method of payment of wages to journeymen and 
apprentices was weekly and on Saturdays, but there were interesting 
variations in parts of the country. Just over 80% of the workers covered 
by the schedule were paid on Saturdays. The remainder were paid on 
Fridays or in a few isolated instances on other days of the week. In only 
one division, the northern counties, was a majority of the workers paid on 
Fridays. For the housewife there was, as yet, no great advantage in having 
the pay packet on Friday.* Further, as the calculation of wages was still 
in most cases a problem of simple multiplication, no ‘lying time’ or time 
in hand was necessary and the worker was paid for the work done up to the 
end of the previous shift.* There was greater diversity in the period for 


1 The returns on night-shift hours and payment only cover 70% of the total 
number of workers and half of these returns are prefaced by remarks such as 
‘when night shifts are worked’. 

2 Cf. William Newton, giving evidence before the Select Committee on 
Councils of Conciliation, 1856, voiced his opposition to overtime and added, 
‘The employers have a remedy, for in some manufactures...they have had 
a double set of hands, one for night and one for day, which has completely 
obviated the evil, giving a general employment to more men and those in 
employment greater ease.’ (Report from the Select Committee on Masters and Operatives 
(Equitable Councils of Conciliation) (1856), xt, Qu. 1655.) The willingness of some 
members of the Society to encourage night-shift working was not, however, 
matched at this stage by economies to the employer. Overhead costs on machines 
and floor space were still a relatively small item. 

3 The wages were usually paid at the end of the shift on Saturdays, 4 or 
4.30 p.m. The housewife then did the week’s shopping on Saturday night with 
the market open until 10 and 11 p.m. To William Newton, taking an objective 
rather than a housewife’s view, there appeared little advantage in Friday pays 
as, in London at least, ‘the markets are just as good in the evening as in the 
morning’. (Report from the Select Committee on Masters and Operatives (1856), loc. cit. 
Qu. 1675.) eeg on mae A mite 

4 In the few very large shops and in piece-working establishments lying time 
had already been introduced. For example, at the Woolwich Arsenal ‘a six days 
lie’ became the rule in 1857 when piece work was introduced in the Laboratory, 
Gun and Carriage Departments. (Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Truck System (1871), XXXVI, 1, 166, and um, Qu. 44, 848.) 
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which payment was made. 35% of the workers were paid fortnightly and 
the remainder weekly. In Scotland and the northern counties the fort- 
nightly payment was practically universal and two-thirds of the engineers 
in Wales were paid in this manner.! In the other areas, between 20 and 
30% were paid fortnightly except in the large engineering areas of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire and London and 
the south-east where the proportions paid fortnightly were 11:5, 10, and 
2+5%, respectively. Long pays had a well-established tradition in the iron 
and coal trades of Scotland, the north-east coast and south Wales and the 
younger engineering industry in these centres had little alternative but to 
adopt this tradition.2 The truck system which had flourished in many 
sections of the iron and coal trades and was encouraged by long pays did 
not, however, spread to the engineering industry. There is little evidence 
of engineering firms owning or controlling company shops but long pays 
in this trade brought with it the other evils of continuous indebtedness and 
‘subs’ at the ‘blind’ weekend. The Society was opposed to fortnightly pays 
as unnecessary and degrading, but headway was slow. The employer made 
much of the argument that weekly pays would increase drunkenness and 
absenteeism*—in spite of contrary evidence from the south of England— 
and it was not until 1906 that the engineers finally ended the system in its 
last stronghold, the Clyde. 


1 The Tredegar branch reported that engineers employed by the Tredegar, 
Rhymney and Ebbw Vale Ironworks were paid monthly and added ‘sometimes 
they extend for 8, 10 or 13 weeks and a small amount allowed as weekly draws’. 
Both the 1842 and 1871 inquiries into the truck system reported that monthly 
and sometimes longer pays were common in south Wales iron and coal trades. 
(Report from the Select Committee on the Payment of Wages (1842), 1x, Qus. 1344, 
1357-9 and 1519, and Report of the Commissioners... .the Truck System, XXXVI. 1, 
Main Report and nu, Tables on pp. 98 ff.) 

2 The economic basis for this tradition and for its continuance is far from 
clear. The irregularity of payment of masters for goods produced, the difficulty 
of obtaining coin for wages at short intervals and the relative absence of perishable 
goods in the markets—the housewife bought provisions for a fortnight or a month 
rather than for a week—these are some of the factors leading to long pays. But 
by 1871 at least, none of these questions were important and the only reasons 
that were put forward by masters in support of the system were first, that weekly 
pays meant more work, extra employment of office staff and extra cost; and 
second, that workers instead of being absent one or two Mondays a month 
would be absent on all four Mondays. Not very impressive arguments with 
which to meet the demands of the unions for shorter pays or the forthright state- 
ment of the Commissioners that ‘truck cannot be effectively prevented except 
by the abolition of long pays while by their abolition it may be either effectually 
prevented or reduced to insignificance’. In the iron and coal trades profitable 
truck was sufficient reason for long pays but this did not apply to engineering. 
(Report of the Commissioners. . .the Truck System, loc. cit. 1, Main Report, xiv, and 11 
evidence of masters, passim.) 

: Cf. letter from I. Lothian Bell, 31 January 1871, ‘...the section of the 
labouring community which desires shorter pays is the improvident and in- 
temperate and for those belonging to this division any alteration which would 
enable a workman to increase his visits to the public house would be a misfortune 


instead of a benefit’. (Ibid. 1, 166.) 
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The eighteen questions devoted to piece work were designed to provide 
a clear picture of the extent and character of the practice. The replies 
showed that working by the piece was not as widespread as the vocal 
Opposition to it would have led one to suppose. Only 3574 journeymen in 
60 towns were employed on piece work or 10:5°% of the skilled men 
covered by the schedule. In Wales and Ireland piece work was practically 
unknown and in Scotland only 2% of the workers—all in Glasgow— 
worked by the piece. In the eastern counties on the other hand 19%, and 
in both the south-western counties and Lancashire and Cheshire 16%, 
of the journeymen worked by the piece. The proportions for the other 
important districts were 11°% in Yorkshire, 8-5°% in London and south- 
eastern England and 7% in the northern counties (almost allin Newcastle). 

There was a close connexion between the type of production in different 
towns and the extent of piece working. The large-scale textile machinery 
and stationary steam-engine making districts of Manchester, Oldham, 
Rochdale, Bolton and Leeds returned an average of 25% of the skilled 
men on piece work. Some of the large locomotive building centres similarly 
returned a higher than the national average proportion of workers on piece 
work. For example, 66°% of the journeymen in Rotherham,! 57% in 
Swindon, 50% in Chippenham, 30% in Brighton and Gloucester and 
28% in Wednesbury were employed by the piece. Crewe, Wolverton and 
Doncaster, however, averaged only 11%, and there was very little piece 
work in Peterborough, Darlington, Stockton, Chester and the London 
railway shops. A third section of the engineering industry in which the 
methods and scale of production were favourable to the introduction of 
piece work was agricultural implement making, and in the eastern counties 
the four centres of Ipswich, Lincoln, Bedford and Grantham an average 
of 40% of the journeymen were on piece work. The fourth section of the 
industry—as yet a small section—in which piece working was common was 
armament making. The Woolwich Arsenal, Enfield and W. G. Arm- 
strong’s shops in Newcastle all had a high proportion of piece workers. 

The branches of the trade in which no piece working was reported were 
the all-pervading millwrighting, jobbing and general engineering sections 
and marine engineering. There was little or no piece work in the marine 
engineering shops in London, Southampton, Bristol and the South Wales 
seaports, or on the north-east coast and Clydeside. 

The answers to the questions on the character of the piece work in 
operation showed that there were two main types: individual piece work 
and the piece-master system. The main distinction between the two was 
that, whereas on individual piece work the worker accepted the job and 
price directly from the employer and was paid through the office, under the 
piece-master system the piece-master accepted the job and price and the 
men worked under, and in some cases were paid by, the piece-master. The 
difference was vividly expressed by the secretary of the Crewe branch who 


1 The Rotherham railway shops tended to specialize on wheel and axle 
turning jobs which were very adaptable to piece work and account for the high 


proportion. 
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in reply to the question regarding piece-masters wrote: ‘There is nothing 
of this kind here, every man and boy stands on his own bottom.’ 

Individual piece work was by far the most common method. In 38 of 
the 60 districts reporting some form of piece work, this was the only system 
in operation and it existed and in some cases predominated in the remaining 
22 districts. For the workers on individual piece work the price of the job 
could be expressed either in terms of time or in terms of money; that 1s, in 
some towns, for example Crewe, it was usual for the job to be valued at so 
many hours’ or days’ work. In other towns, for example Oldham, a money 
price was put on each job and the system was sufficiently well developed 
in one machine-making shop for there to be a ‘list of prices placed on all 
the different jobs and kept either by the Foreman or the man who has to 
book the work’. 

Although the operation of individual piece work in the engineering 
industry was still in its infancy two important principles had been estab- 
lished. The first was that workers on piece work should expect to earn more 
than their plain day rate of wages. All districts reported some extra pay- 
ment. The second was that there was a limit, usually unwritten but 
enforced by the threat of a reduction in the price of the job, to the earnings 
of the worker on piece work. While the actual percentage over and above 
the day rate of wages which could be earned varied from town to town, 
only 7 branches could report ‘no limit’ to the question: ‘What amounts 
are the Journeymen allowed (by their employers) to earn in addition to 
their weekly Wages?’ 

The remaining branches reported a range of from 10 and 12% to 75%, 
but there were three main trends. 45% of the workers employed by the 
piece were allowed to earn 20-25% over time rates; 22% earned up to 
33-40% over time rates; and 25% earned 50% over time rates. The 
Lancashire and Cheshire district, which included over 40% of the piece 
workers, represented the bulk of the first group (20-25%). The piece 
workers in the West Riding of Yorkshire, who represented 15% of the 
total, were in the second group (33-40%), and the piece workers in 
London and the south-eastern counties, the eastern counties, the west 
midlands and the northern counties were in the third group (40-50%). 
These variations do not reveal any relationship between the type of work 
done and the percentage above time rates allowed nor is there any broad 
geographical trend. But it is clear that in Lancashire and Cheshire, where 
piece working was the most prevalent, the lowest percentages above time 
rates were allowed; whereas in areas such as London and Newcastle, where 
piece working was rare, some of the highest percentages were allowed. 

Fourteen of the eighteen questions on piece work concerned _piece- 
masters and the piece-master system. Only 22 districts replied to these 
questions as in the remaining 151 districts, in the words of the Belfast 
branch secretary, there were ‘None, God be thanked’. The replies, how- 
ever, were detailed and allow a fairly complete picture of the character and 
extent of the system to be constructed. In the 22 districts there were 533 
piece-masters of whom nearly 75° were in Lancashire and Toon 
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Yorkshire. The system was in fact confined to the machine and stationary 
steam-engine making districts of northern England and a few locomotive 
centres, Swindon, Gloucester, Derby and Wolverton. Piece-masters, or as 
they were called in Derby, ‘leading hands’, were skilled men selected by 
the master to contract for a job on piece work. While some of the contracts 
were for machining jobs, the majority were fitting, erecting or assembling 
Jobs, for example, the erection of a textile machine, a steam-engine or 
a locomotive. Working under the piece-master on the job was a gang of 
skilled men, labourers and lads. In a large factory there might be up to 
five piece-masters each with a gang working under him. This was common 
to the system in all districts; the variations arose between shops and districts 
with regard to the powers of the piece-master and the methods of payment. 

In a few cases the piece-master had full rights of hiring and firing and 
was responsible for the payment of the men working for him. This system 
operated, for example, in Barnsley, Blackburn, Middlesborough and 
Wednesbury. In the majority of cases, however, the piece-master had no 
powers of hiring and firing and the time-rate of wages of the men under 
him was paid by the employer through the office. The piece-master had to 
employ the men already in the shop but whereas he was on piece work and 
stood to gain by the early completion of the job, as the wages paid the men 
reduced his bonus, the men working for him were only certain of being 
paid their plain time-rate of wages. This was the system common in 
Lancashire, and although it was less open to abuse than the system giving 
complete power to the piece-master, there were three main criticisms raised 
by Society members—apart from the overriding objection to piece work 
in principle. 

The first of these was that the piece-masters stood to gain by using cheaper 
labour, and while they might not have the direct right to hire, it was held that 
they could, and did, use their influence with the master to employ boys on 
skilled men’s work thereby reducing the wages bill. Ten districts reported 
that piece-masters were ‘inclined to employ Boys instead of Journeymen’, 
though there was of course a strict limit to the possibilities of this practice." 
The second criticism concerned the inevitable tendency for piece-masters 
‘to drive on the men’. The strength of this criticism naturally varied with 
the character of the particular piece-master. The third and major criticism 
concerned the ‘settlings’. When the job was finished, or in some shops 
every month or quarter, the piece-master received his ‘settling’ from the 
employer. The men and lads who had worked on the job under the piece- 
master felt that they were entitled to some share of the ‘settling’, and 
varied practices developed. In some cases the piece-master took the whole 
bonus, for example in Huddersfield, Newcastle and Bolton. In more cases 
the piece-master paid the men working under him 6d. or 15. extra per day 
or ‘a few shillings extra’ per week, but he did not divide the ‘settling’, for 
example in Middlesborough, Swindon, Wolverton and Wednesbury. In 


1 Twenty-seven of the 60 districts where adults were employed on piece 
work reported that apprentices also worked by the piece. No indication was 
given of the number of apprentices so employed. 
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g districts piece-masters were reported as sharing the ‘settlings’ with 
varying degrees of ‘fairness’. A piece-master would take a percentage of 
the ‘settling’ or bonus for himself, ranging from 5 and 10 % to 25 and 33 es 
and then divide the rest according to the hours worked and time-rates of 
the men employed under him. This method was used by some piece-masters 
in Manchester, Bury, Derby and Gloucester. But there were many stages 
between this and the piece-masters who ‘pocket all they can’ (Rotherham) 
and ‘use a discretionary power’ (Rochdale) in dividing the surplus. The 
Society members maintained that if the piece-master system had to be 
worked then the ‘settling’ should always be divided in proportion among 
all those employed on the job including the piece-master himself. 

The schedule fulfilled both its general and specific purposes for the 
Society. The Executive could report in 1862 that ‘The Council have never 
been placed in so advantageous a position for giving accurate decisions on 
trade practices and customs as they are now by the aid of the schedules.’? 
And on 27 December 1861 the General Executive Council considered a 
report from the Secretary on the evidence on piece working revealed by the 
schedule. At this meeting once again the principle of piece work was 
condemned in round terms. ‘It is the means of differences between the 
employers and workmen, and too often sets man against man....It is an 
unmixed evil....It is well known that piece work is not a bargain but 
a price dictated by the employer and lowered at will.’? But the action of 
the General Council was confined to the piece-master system. Here it was 
felt that the evidence proved that grave abuses were practised by both 
Society and non-Society piece-masters and that the limited operation of 
the system and its particular character, a relationship between one worker 
and another rather than a worker and his employer, would permit of 
effective counter-measures being taken without the risk of a general conflict 
with the employers. Two resolutions were passed unanimously fixing 
penalties, fines and eventually expulsion, to be imposed on ‘any member 
taking work by the piece and not sharing equally any surplus made’ and 
on ‘any member working for or under any piece-master and, not receiving 
an equal share of any surplus,...refuse to leave the employment’. No 
demands were to be presented to the employers but it was hoped that the 
discipline and consistent practice of members would remedy the abuses. 

Sixteen months later at its next meeting the General Council reviewed 
the operation of this policy and ‘were highly gratified at the success which 
had attended the efforts of the former meeting’ and resolved ‘that it 
behoves every member, officer, and Branch of this Society to use his and 
their utmost endeavour by judicious and well-timed measures to not only 
lessen the evils of but eventually eradicate the system of piece work 
altogether’.? The next constitutional steps to achieve these ends were taken 


' Abstract Report of the Council’s Proceedings, September 1860 to April 1862, A.S.E. 
(1862), p. 25. 

2 Ibid. p. 24. 

3 Abstract Report of the Council’s Proceedings, April 1862 to December 1863, A.S.E. 
(1864), pp. 91-2. 
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in 1864 when the Delegate Meeting made the resolutions on the piece- 
master system bye-laws of the Society,! and 10 years later, in 1874, when 
the succeeding Delegate Meeting introduced a new rule banning all forms 
of payment by results except for those members and in those shops already 
working by the piece. 

The aim of the Society to ‘eradicate the system altogether’ was not, 
however, to be fulfilled. The strong opposition to all forms of payment by 
results, demonstrated by many bitter strikes between 1875 and 1890, was 
undoubtedly a severe obstacle to its wider introduction by the employers. 
The returns shown in the Wages Census of 1886 do in fact suggest a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of skilled men working by the piece. Only 7-5% 
were on piece work in 1886 as against the 10°5% returned by the schedule 
of 1861. The 1886 sample was, however, small and its results have to be 
used with caution.” Nevertheless, this evidence would suggest that until 
the middle ’eighties piece working spread very slowly in the engineering 
industry and was confined to the small sections of the industry which by 
the nature of their product and process of production were particularly 
adapted to it. But in the succeeding 20 years with the introduction of new 
products, for example the bicycle, sewing-machine and motor-car and new 
methods allowing large-scale repetition production, for example the cap- 
stan and turret lathes and grinding and milling machines, a very rapid 
change took place.? The importance of the machinist vzs-d-vis the fitter 


1 Bye-laws while not being included in the Rule Book, nevertheless became 
binding on all members as they were read and accepted at the initiation 
ceremony. 

2 Only 11,936 skilled men in the engineering and boilermaking trades were 
covered by this sample. There is, however, some support from Society sources 
for the suggestion that piece working actually declined at least in the ’sixties. 
For example William Allan told the Commissioners on Trade Unions in 1867 
that in Manchester, the stronghold of piece work, ‘there was not so much 
as formerly’. (First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Organiza- 
tion and Rules of Trade Unions and other Associations (1867), xxx, Qu. 677.) 
Further, in December 1867, a conference attended by representatives of 15 
district committees and branches in Lancashire was ‘much pleased to find that 
in many districts the system is being abolished’. (A.S.E. Monthly Report, January 
1868. 

: "to collect evidence to present to the Royal Commission on Labour in 1891 
the A.S.E. issued another schedule containing questions on hours, wages, piece 
work, etc. The replies on piece work covered 44,186 members and of these 7417 
or 16-8°% were working by the piece. Over one-half of these piece workers were, 
as in 1861, in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but the increase in the proportion of 
piece workers was not evenly distributed among all Divisions. In Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, the northern counties and London piece work remained 
unknown or negligible. In Lancashire the proportion increased from 16 to 26%; 
in Yorkshire from 11 to 17%; in the south-west from 16 to 22%; and in the 
east midlands from 14 to 25%. But in the west midlands the proportion of 
piece workers rose from 14 to 44% and in the eastern counties from 19 to5 7 Ty. 
In Coventry, for example, where piece working was unknown in 1861, 83 Yo Of 
Society members were working by the piece in 1891 and in Lincoln and Ipswich 
the proportion was over 80% in 1891. (Report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
(1893-4), xxxu, App. xLv1, p. 466.) This marks the beginning of the rapid 
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increased. The fitter was, in part, transformed into an assembler and some 
measure of payment by results became a possibility in almost every shop. 
The Society, entangled in earlier resolutions and rules, fought a confused 
rearguard action against the change.! 

The aim of the Society to ‘lessen the evils’ of piece work was more nearly 
achieved. The piece-master system, while still in evidence 15 years after 
the resolutions of 1861 and still one of the main targets for the fire of the 
Society,? had not gained in favour as against individual piece work* and 
there were few traces of its existence in its original form by 1g00.* This 
particular ‘evil’ was of course replaced by others in the general spread of 
payment by results at the close of the century, for example, by the practice 
of placing a worker ‘in debt’ if he failed to make his time-rate of wages on 
a job, and, in the opinion of some, by the Premium Bonus System. And the 
Society slowly—far too slowly for many of its members—began to pay less 
attention to the rearguard action against the principle of payment by 
results and concentrated on countering the many ‘evils’ which tended to 
accompany the system. 


London 


change. Fifteen years later, in 1906, when many shops were grasping the full 
possibilities of the new tools, 35°% of the skilled workers in the engineering and 
boilermaking trades covered by a wages census were employed on piece work. 
There were 68,989 skilled men in this sample. (Report of an Enquiry by the Board 
of Trade into the Earnings and Hours of Labour of Workpeople in the United Kingdom 
im 1900 (1911), Uxxxvin, Pt. vr.) 

1 The rule of 1874 was withdrawn in 1892 and a new rule introduced giving 
discretionary powers on the working of payment by results to the district com- 
mittees. It was inevitable that almost as many different policies were pursued 
as there were district committees. 

2 Cf. the correspondence in The Times from John Burnett, General Secretary 
of the Society, 14 January 1876. 

3 In 1876 the Iron Trades Employers’ Association, which was centred on 
Manchester, undertook an inquiry into the extent and character of piece work 
in the engineering trades. 157 employers answered the questions and of these 
97 practised piece work, some in all departments of their factories, others to 
a limited extent. In 15 of the 97 firms piece-masters were employed and in 
a further 11 they were employed occasionally. The remainder of the firms were 
on individual piece work. The number of work-people employed is not given 
but it would appear that in the home of the piece-master system there had been 
no increase in its use in the past 15 years and probably a decline. (The Piece 
Work Question and its Results in Engineering and Other Shops in the Iron Trades of the 
Country, Iron Trades Employers’ Association, 1876.) 

* The rule fixing penalties for piece-masters not sharing the surplus remained 
until 1920, but there is no evidence from Society sources after 1890 that piece- 
masters were a current problem. It has been suggested that the system still 
existed in the engineering industry at the close of the century (D. F. Schloss 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration, 3rd ed. 1898, p. 149), but no evidence is given 
and the example produced is outside the engineering industry proper (the 
plating and riveting of galvanized buckets). Where the product and method of 
production suited collective working, the ‘butty’ element in the piece-master 
system disappeared and it was replaced for the fairer ‘gang piece work’ system. 
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X. FOREST CLEARANCE 
AND PREHISTORIC FARMING 


By GRAHAME CLARK 


HE subject of forest clearance in prehistoric Europe has suffered a neglect 

for which it is easy to account, but which is none the less deplorable: easy 

to account for, because prehistorians have believed that the early farmers 
avoided forests; deplorable because this belief, now demonstrably out of accord 
with facts disclosed by science, has obscured a proper understanding of the 
earliest phases of agrarian history. In this brief article examination will be made 
of some of the main implications of the knowledge now available about the 
natural vegetation which confronted the pioneers of agriculture as they pene- 
trated the European wastes, particularly as these bear on the problem of clearance 
and on the character of prehistoric farming. 

As I have shown elsewhere,! the theory that early man was incapable of 
clearing forest and therefore shunned it, cultivating areas naturally devoid of 
trees or at most only lightly forested, was formulated by R. Gradmann at the 
close of the nineteenth century and sedulously fostered over a period of some 
forty years.? As time passed thesis hardened into doctrine, drawing virtue from 
discoveries which appeared to be favourable, but sufficiently powerful to over- 
ride doubts. Although not founded on a basis of solid proof, such as only palaeo- 
botanical research could provide, the theory had the practical merit of offering 
an explanation which tallied with the more obvious facts. When archaeologists 
plotted their finds on maps showing the drift geology, they found that the symbols 
concentrated on the lighter, pervious soils and were absent from the heavier, 
impervious ones. Now, until the Forestry Commission began to change the face 
of our countryside, it was a matter of observation that the lighter soils were 
normally free from extensive tree-growth and that such forested areas as remained 
were as a rule situated on the heavier soils. The suggestion that the lighter soils 
were settled in prehistoric times because they were free from forest seemed there- 
fore very plausible, and was more readily accepted, since it conformed to the 
determinist trend of geographical teaching, now happily outmoded. The alter- 
native, that the regions first settled by farming communities are barest of trees 
because most completely cleared, was overlooked. 

At this point it should be made clear that no attack is intended on the 
method of distributional study pioneered in this country by O. G. S. Crawford 
and Cyril Fox, whose maps yield information of permanent value. In his 
Archaeology of the Cambridge Region,? Fox showed beyond cavil how, by plotting 
the finding-places of archaeological material relating to successive periods 

1 ‘Farmers and forests in Neolithic Europe’, Antiquity (1945), pp. 57-71; ‘Man and Nature in 
Prehistory, with special reference to Neolithic settlement in Northern Europe’, Occasional Paper 
no. 6, pp. 20-28, Univ. of London Inst. of Archaeology (1945). 

2 Das Pflanzenleben der schwabischen Alb (1st. ed. 1898; 3rd. ed. 1936). 

3 (Cambridge, 1923.) 
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on a series of maps, a clear impression could be gained of the progress of 
human settlement in the area studied. As a direct outcome of this procedure 
he was able to distinguish clearly between primary and secondary areas of 
settlement, the former comprising the lighter, pervious soils, such as gravel, sand 
and chalk, the latter heavier, impervious clay soils.! Recognition of an inter- 
mediate group of loams has modified but not impaired the value of this generaliza- 
tion, the validity of which has been tested and verified in many parts of Britain. 
It is not the soils, but their ‘natural’ vegetation, which I am out to discuss here. 
Gradmann and his supporters did, indeed, advance botanical arguments to 
support their case: not content with reiterating that the helplessness of pre- 
historic man compelled him to settle territories free from forest, they sought to 
show that the areas he settled were in fact open. Briefly, it was observed that 
certain species of plants, regarded as characteristic of steppes and heaths, 
occurred on soils frequented by early man and notably on the loess, that famous 
corridor of migration into Central Europe. These plants, it was next supposed, 
were relics of a steppe-and-heath (Steppenheide) flora, which in prehistoric times 
extended over the soils settled by the early farmers, providing them with that 
treeless landscape then considered to have been so well adapted to their mode 
of life and to their technical equipment. It is important to note that no proof 
could have been offered at the time the Steppenheidetheorte was formulated, 
because the techniques needed to provide exact information about the nature 
of the vegetation existing at specific stages of prehistoric time were not yet 
available. On the other hand, it is remarkable that Gradmann and his followers 
closed their eyes to the possibility that the steppe and heath elements found 
to-day in the flora of areas settled ever since Neolithic times might have resulted 
from prehistoric forest clearance. But the theory was too well founded: was it 
not laid down that clearance was beyond the capacity of the earliest farmers? 
To return to British archaeology, both Fox and Crawford, the latter in his 
capacity as Archaeology Officer to the Ordnance Survey, attempted to effect 
a correlation between types of soil (which they seem to have accepted as constant 
since prehistoric times) and vegetation, as a basis for restoring ‘natural wood- 
lands’ on the maps used for plotting their archaeological distributions. It is 
important to appreciate that both approached their task in a conservative and 
scholarly spirit: they were determined to show nothing which could not be 
justified and, starting from the modern map almost empty of forest, they confined 
themselves more or less strictly to restoring woodland to those heavy, impervious 
soils, which could be shown to have supported forest extensively in earlier 
historical times. As a result it is not surprising that their estimates of the former 
extent of forests were conservative? in relation to the views previously expressed 
by ecologists, such as A. G. Tansley,? who had stated emphatically in 1911 that 


There is no doubt that by far the greater part of the British Isles was originally 
covered with forest: in England the whole of the east, south and midlands, 
except perhaps some of the chalk downs and some of the poorer sands, and of 
the north and west probably everything but the summits of the higher hills. . .. 


Crawford was careful to state on the margin of the Ordnance Survey Map of 
Neolithic Wessex (1932) that with certain specified exceptions (exceeding by far 
what Tansley was prepared to allow) it was ‘not claimed that all the open areas 


" Most clearly formulated for the eastern area in his Presidential Address to the Prehistoric 
Society of East Anglia for 1933, P.P.S.E.A. (1933), vu, 149. For its application to the country as 
a whole, see his The Personality of Britain (1943), 4th ed., pp. 54 ff. and 88f. 

2 Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, xxt. > Types of British Vegetation, pp. 65-6. 
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on the map were free from trees’. Yet, it can hardly be denied that so conservative 
a restoration of forest encouraged the notion that naturally ‘open’ country was 
more extensive than professional ecologists, even at that time, were prepared to 
admit.! Too many of those who followed ignored the safeguards and reservations 
of the pioneers and boldly equated the light, pervious soils on which prehistoric 
settlement was concentrated with open or, at best, lightly wooded country. In 
point of fact, investigators in this country were influenced, if not directly or 
indirectly by the teachings of Gradmann, at least by a common nexus of ideas. 
The more exact knowledge we have to-day of the vegetation existing in Neo- 
lithic times rests on analysis of the fossil pollen released by the species of which 
it was composed.” The technique of pollen analysis was perfected in Sweden in 
1916, spread over central Europe during the nineteen-twenties and began to be 
extensively applied in Britain in the following decade. It allows us to determine 
with astonishing precision the character of the vegetation of an area at any 
particular time and to trace developments over a period. Thus, it is possible to 
discover how important forest trees were in relation to heath plants or grasses, 
what trees were dominant in the forests and even, within limits, how far cereals 
were cultivated in the area. The old method of ‘restoring’ former vegetation by 
estimation can therefore be discarded in favour of the precise records of observed 
fact offered by the palaeobotanists. 

The result of thirty years of work by means of the new methods has been to 
show that forests were the dominant feature of the European landscape at the 
time of the first spread of farming. Stretching like a mantle over the land up to 
their northern limits of growth, they varied in composition according to soil and 
other factors, but were broken only by mountains sufficiently high to protrude 
above the tree-line and by occasional gaps caused by soils too poor to support 
tree-growth or for that matter even the most miserable agriculture. The soils 
favoured by the early farmers, notably the loess of Central Europe, supported 
vigorous forests. Since Dr Alice Garnett has so recently discussed the character 
of the vegetation covering the loess regions in prehistoric times, I will only allude 
to Tiixen’s intensive study* of the north-west German area, from which he con- 
cluded that the loess supported a mixed oak forest (oak, elm and lime), together 
with some hazel, and that many of the elements of Gradmann’s Steppenheide 
flora, at present found in the area, were typical components of the former 
forest surviving from its clearance. More recently, Dr H. Godwin, F.R.S., has 
obtained analogous results from his study of the development of fossil vegetation 
incorporated in the muds of Hockham Mere, near the northern edge of the 
Breckland.® At the time of Neolithic man’s arrival in the area the vegetation of 
the surrounding Breckland was that of closed mixed oak forest, but thereafter 


1 A painstaking estimate of former vegetation ‘before the process of clearing the woodlands 
began, and after the establishment of physical and climatic conditions approximating to those of 
the present day’ was given by H. A. Wilcox in The Woodlands and Marshlands of England, published 
by the University of Liverpool in 1933, but completed six years previously. Her estimate of 
prehistoric woodland (map A) was more liberal than archaeologists allowed and she even went 
so far as to doubt the status of the East Anglian heaths (pp. 14, 31) and of the Chalk Downs (p. 26). 

2 H. Godwin, ‘Pollen analysis. An outline of the problems and potentialities of the method’, 


New Phytol. (1934), XXXII, nos. 4 and 5. ree : 
3 ‘The loess regions of Central Europe in prehistoric times’, The Geographical Journal (1945), 


CVI, 132-43. ' 
4 R. Tiixen, ‘Die Grundlagen der Urlandschaftsforschung. Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung der 
Geschichte, der anthropogenen Beeinflussung der Vegetation Mitteleuropas’, Nachr. aus Nieder- 


sachsens Urgeschichte (1931), pp- 59-105- ee 
5 ‘Age and origin of the “Breckland” heaths of East Anglia’, Nature (1944), CLIV, 6. 
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there ensued a progressive decline in forest trees and a corresponding rise in the 
importance of grasses, heath plants and rib-wort plantain. It is significant of 
a fundamental change of attitude that Godwin, like Tuxen, should have sought 
a likely explanation of the origin of heathlands in clearance by Neolithic man. 

What then becomes of that other prop of the Steppenheidetheorie, the supposed 
inability of Neolithic man to cope with forest? If we accept the findings of 
modern palaeobotanists, it follows that clearance must have been carried on in 
the zone of primary settlement effectively enough to allow farming operations 
and in the course of time to bring about widespread changes in plant ecology and 
ultimately in the character of the soil itself. Even if for the moment we leave 
aside the new conception that the primary zone of settlement was to a large 
extent forested under natural conditions, there remain instances where Neolithic 
man penetrated the secondary zone of heavy, impervious clays, which on any 
showing must be allowed to have carried forest. Let me quote as an example the 
experiences of Mr W. F. Grimes in the course of field investigations undertaken 
for the Ordnance Survey. Of the Neolithic people in south Wales Grimes wrote 

Most of their monuments certainly occur in parts which we may suspect at 
that time to have been open or comparatively open country; on the other hand, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that some at least of the tombs could only 
have been erected after a certain amount of clearing had been done. 
and of a particular monument that it was 
so thoroughly overgrown that its site was lost to people living near it, and was 
only rediscovered after prolonged searching. 

Such observations! ought in themselves to dispose of the notion that Neolithic 
man was unable to clear forest if he wished. 

Nor is there lacking evidence to show how this clearance was accomplished. 
It is a commonplace, but one which has been widely ignored, that the beginning 
of farming in the Old World is everywhere accompanied by polished axes of 
flint or stone. Now it may be granted that such tools could have been and 
indeed were used for carpentry, but this craft was by no means introduced by 
Neolithic man, and we can hardly find in it a sufficient explanation for the 
ubiquity of the axes. Rather must we suppose that the axe played a part in 
preparing the way for the new economy introduced at this stage; in Neolithic 
times, as ever afterwards, the axe was pre-eminently the symbol of the pioneer. 
It is significant, further, that the polishing of flint should have been developed 
at this particular juncture, for it has been shown by experiment that polished 
axes are notably more effective than chipped ones for felling timber. The extra 
- labour bestowed on polishing flint axes was linked with the development of one 
of Neolithic man’s basic modes of subsistence, and it is worth remembering also 
that polished celts mounted adze-wise with the edge at right-angles to the handle 
must often have served as the blades of hoes. No doubt it was these overriding 
needs that caused the early farmers to go to such lengths to secure the best 
material for their axes, trading stone from afar and burrowing deep into the 
chalk to tap veins of flawless flint. We may suppose that the flint-mines at 
Grimes Graves, near Brandon, were sunk primarily to supply axes for clearing 
the mixed oak forests of the Breckland area: forests which sheltered the droves 
of red deer, whose antlers provided tools for mining, and the rare forest-haunting 
Bechstein’s Bat, whose bones were found in the mines.?- Many axes must have 


’ P. 6 of the Explanation accompanying the Map of South Wales Showing the distribution of Long 
Barrows and Megaliths issued by the Ordnance Survey, Southampton, 1936. 


* Report on the Excavations at Grimes Graves, Weeting, Norfolk, March-May, 1914, p. 218. 
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been broken in the course of clearance and discarded, a fact which becomes 
apparent to anyone who walks the fields in an area settled by Neolithic man. 
It was indeed the discovery of such, in an area assarted during recent historical 
times and which must therefore have reverted to forest since its original clearance, 
— led Albert Grenier to exclaim ‘la véritable histoire de Page néolithique, 
cest, avec la domestication des animaux et l’invention de Pagriculture, la 
conquéte de la terre sur la forét’.! 

Another agent of clearance, doubtless used in conjunction with the axe, was 
fire. Important evidence of this has recently come to light in Denmark, where 
layers of charcoal occur at Neolithic levels in the bogs. Study of the fossil pollen 
from samples, taken from vertical sequences passing through such levels, has 
shown that the usual oak forest, to which the megalithic people of northern 
Europe were peculiarly attached, flourished up to the time of the burning. The 
decline of tree pollen and the rise in the proportions of that of herbs and grasses 
confirms the fact of clearance, while the appearance of the pollen of cultivated 
cereals and of a number of weeds, including plantain, points to farming.? 
A feature of the sections is that quite soon they show clear evidence of reversion 
to forest. The Neolithic clearance was, in fact, temporary, partial and very local. 
The burnt layers reflect the passing of small farming communities, which for 
a few years sowed the clearings and then moved on to clear other stretches of the 
rolling forests. There is little doubt that we are in the presence, already in 
Neolithic times, of the regime of Brandwirtschaft, the farming economy based on 
the burning of vegetation, which still survives on the northern fringe of farming 
in Sweden, Finland and Carelia, as well as in the Carpathians, and which was 
known sporadically even in France up till quite recent times.? 

The practice of burning felled trees and scrub to clear the land must have 
played a role of great importance in the earliest European agriculture. It was 
not merely that the burning cleared the soil, but the resultant ash left so rich 
a dressing of potash that among the Finno-Ougrians of modern times the yield 
might be three or four times that of normal cultivated fields.* Again, the clearings 
in the forest needed only the minimum of cultivation to produce crops: for the 
first few years, according to Carl Schott,° the colonists of southern Ontario had 
only to rake or harrow the ashes among the tree-stumps to receive the seed, 
a fact which explains why ploughs need not have played a part of great im- 
portance in the opening phases of European agrarian history.® 


1 ‘Aux origines de l'économie rurale’, Annales de l’histoire économique et sociale (1930), p. 28. 

2 J. Iversen, ‘Land occupation in Denmark’s Stone Age’, Danmarks Geologiske Underségelse 
(Copenhagen, 1941), u R., nr. 66. 

3 M. Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de V’histoire rurale frangaise (Oslo, 1931), p. 27- 

4 I. Manninen, Die Finnisch-Uegrischen Volker (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 274-5. 

5 Carl Schott, ‘Urlandschaft und Rodung. Vergleichende Betrachtungen aus Europa und 
Kanada’, Z. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde zu Berlin (1935), pp. 98-9. 

6 The antiquity of the plough in Europe has been befogged by the extravagant claims of 
‘Nordic’ propaganda, especially in relation to inadequately dated bog-finds. Recent evidence 
points to ploughs having come into use during the stage of shifting agriculture, but little is known 
about their importance in relation to hoes or even more primitive implements. 1P V. Glob, 
Acta Archaeologica (1939) has elaborated V. G. Childe’s original suggestion (The Danube in Pre- 
history, p. 45) that obliquely perforated ‘shoe-last hoes’, of the type commonly found in central 
Europe, were mounted as plough-shares. It has also been noticed that criss-cross plough-furrows, 
of the type associated with the light plough and found under Iron Age houses in Jutland by 
Professor G. Hatt (Aarbéger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Hist. (1941), pp. 155ff.), occur under round 
barrows in Holland, one of which near Gasteren, Anloo, Drenthe, can be dated to the Early 
Bronze Age (A. E. van Giffen, ‘Grafheuvels te Zwaagdijk, Gem. Wervershoof (N.H.)’, West- 


Friesland’s Oud en Nieuw (1944), XVU, 121-243, esp. 131ff.). 
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Continuous cropping of the cleared area without rotation or fallow rapidly 
exhausted the potash and stored fertility and involved a frequent shifting of the 
cultivated area. Assuming that only a sector at a time was cleared, the area of 
forest within a workable radius of a settlement might have lasted perhaps 
a generation before a move became imperative: the substantial rectangular 
farm-buildings, commonly between 20 and 35 metres in length, found on Neo- 
lithic sites in central, northern and north-western Europe!, denote hardly less 
and seem to belie the characterization ‘more or less nomadic’ bestowed by 
Curwen2 on British farmers of this stage. Yet even the most elaborate of their 
settlements were periodically abandoned—occupation of the famous ‘ Danubian’ 
village of KéIn-Lindenthal on the loess south-west of Cologne, one of the few of 
its period to be completely excavated, was interrupted on three separate occasions 
during a period of between three and four centuries, while the community 
shifted to another part of the forest to begin a new cycle of clearance and 
cultivation. This abandonment of cleared areas not only tallies with the results 
of Danish bog research, to which reference has been made, but also explains the 
rapidity with which the Danubian peasants spread over the loess belts from 
Moravia to the Rhine in the course of a few centuries. 

In summarizing the development of British agriculture, Curwen termed the 
initial phase, ushered in with the spread of Neolithic cultures, the Pastoral Stage. 
So far as Europe as a whole is concerned, it may be thought that, since the 
relative importance of stock-raising and cereal-cultivation may have varied 
greatly as between the various Neolithic groups and since our knowledge is still 
very rudimentary on this point, we should do better to speak rather of a stage 
of ‘shifting agriculture’, a term which has the added merit of contrasting more 
exactly with Curwen’s following stage of ‘settled agriculture’. In the case of 
Britain it is possible, according to existing ideas, to assign the introduction of 
settled agriculture, with fixed fields and villages, to the Late Bronze Age, but 
it is too early yet to date the transition in the various parts of the Continent. 
Indeed, although the distinction is worth preserving as a concept, it would be 
wrong to regard it as marking a clear-cut division, except where, as in the case 
of Britain, settled agriculture was introduced from overseas. What we have to 
envisage in Europe generally is rather a development from one stage to the other, 
a development which must have varied in tempo according to local geographical 
and social conditions. In this process forest clearance played an important part. 

So long as sufficient virgin forest remained within the area of light, easily 
worked soils, which constituted the zone of primary settlement, the primitive 
regime of shifting agriculture, associated with tree-felling and Brandwirtschaft, 
could maintain itself intact. In this connexion it is worth recalling that we have 
actual evidence from Denmark that the forest, at least on certain soils, was 
capable of regenerating itself after clearance, thus allowing a repetition of the 
cycle, which at K6In-Lindenthal would appear to have been repeated four times. 
Yet, after a few centuries, the system must have begun to break down as forest 
regeneration ceased to meet the need, a process which was presumably more 
rapid in some areas than in others. The effect of grazing animals in preventing 


' Such have been found in the Danubian (e.g. Kéln-Lindenthal: W. Buttler and W. Haberey, 
Die Bandkeramische Ansiedlung bei Kéln-Lindenthal, Berlin, 1936), North Megalithic (e.g. Trolde- 
bjerg: J. Winther, Troldebjerg. En bymaessig Bebyggelse Jra Danmarks Yngre Stenalder, Rudkobing, 
1935 and 1938), and Western Neolithic (e.g. Lough Gur, Co. Limerick: Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1939) 
Pp. 249 and (1946), pp. 147-9; and Ronaldsway, Isle of Man, unpubl.) culture groups. 


* E. C. Curwen, ‘The Early Development of Agriculture in Britain’, Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), 
27-51, table. 
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the regeneration of forest was doubtless one of the main agents operating to make 
permanent the temporary clearances of shifting agriculturalists, but this would 
naturally have produced a more immediate effect in areas, such as central 
Jutland, where a poor sandy soil relapsed easily into heath, than in others with 
rich morainic soils. It is becoming evident that, so far as the poorer soils are 
concerned, extensive heathlands had already been created as a result of clearance 
by the end of Neolithic times; thus, the economy of the ‘Single-Grave people’ 
of central Jutland was more pastoral in character than that of the Megalithic 
folk in the eastern zone, and it is significant that their barrows have been shown 
in some instances to overlie heathland soils.! As for the richer soils, it is easy to 
see that even here, once regeneration had failed in any area to keep pace with 
clearance, the equilibrium of the old system would soon be upset. The point at 
which this was reached in any area can only be fixed by palaeobotanical research. 
Effective clearance of the area of primary settlement need not of itself have given 
rise to settled agriculture. If, as is widely held, stock-raising predominated over 
cereal cultivation even on richer soils during the earlier stages of farming, it is 
conceivable that shifting agriculture may have persisted for centuries in associa- 
tion with pastoral activities. But if permanent forest clearance was not necessarily 
the immediate cause of the change from shifting to settled agriculture, it was 
certainly a necessary preliminary. 

During the opening phases of settled farming, when colonization was still re- 
stricted almost entirely to Fox’s zone of primary settlement the pervious soils of 
which could be worked by means of light ploughs, there may well have been a lull 
in forest clearance, except in marginal areas, during which the land previously 
won was cultivated in short broad fields. When the time came to expand into 
the secondary zone of less pervious but potentially richer soils, a stage marked 
in central and north-western Europe by the appearance of the heavy four-sided 
plough and the long narrow strip field, there was initiated a fresh and quite 
distinct campaign of forest clearance. The main difference between the two is 
that, whereas the earlier was integral in its first vigour to a regime of shifting 
agriculture and was for some time only temporary in character, the later was 
necessitated by the extension of settled agriculture and consequently involved 
from the very beginning the permanent assarting of woodland, a process which 
has long engaged the attention of economic historians. 


Cambridge 


1 For a useful summary with references, see Professor G. Schwantes, Die Vorgeschichte Schleswig- 
Holsteins (Stein- und Bronzezeit) (Neumiinster, 1939), pp. 456-7. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


MEDIEVAL TREATISES 
ON ESTATE ACCOUNTING 


By D. OSCHINSKY 


o survey of estate accounting in England in the Middle Ages has yet 
been made; there exists so far only the fine study of the financial organiza- 
tion of the manor by A. E. Levett.! In order to write such a survey it 

would be necessary to turn both to the wealth of manorial accounts preserved 
in archives all over the country and to the didactic treatises on the subject. 

Of these two sources the actual accounts, extant from the early thirteenth 
century, are at present best known. These show that, notwithstanding the variety 
of accounting methods in use, there were certain salient features which were 
common to all accounts. Before turning to the didactic treatises it may be 
helpful to summarize these features and to give a short characterization of the 
account itself. It was a record on which the accountant stated all the goods both 
in kind and in money which had been received by him or had been paid out by 
him during the period of account, together with his liabilities at the beginning 
and at the end of the period. Thus it was essentially a statement of the receipts 
and expenses of the accountant and not of the manor. 

The account, as we know it best, consisted of two parts: the money account 
and the corn and stock account, the latter comprising the entries for corn, 
beasts and dairy produce. This division tends to obscure a very characteristic 
feature of the manorial account, that is that each of the entries in the corn and 
stock account represents as much an independent account as the money account 
itself. Because of the importance of money in the working of the manor the 
money account had many subdivisions and subheadings—such as rents, moneys 
from sales or for purchases, court-dues, money liveries to the head of the estate 
etc.—for which there was no necessity in the corn and stock account. For each 
accountable item—money as well as corn, oats, rye, horses, cattle, poultry, ete.— 
we have first a statement of the arrears at the beginning of the year and then the 
receipts during the year and a total of both; from this the expenses are deducted 
and the remainder at the end of the year completes the picture. The heading 
gives the name of the manor for which the account was drawn up, the names of 
the accountants, that is the reeve, the bailiff or both, and sometimes also of the 
auditors. It gives the place and possibly the date of the audit and, most important 
of all, the period of the account, which with few exceptions runs from Michaelmas 
to Michaelmas. The cash arrears seldom meant cash in hand but more often 
moneys which the reeve owed through his default or because he had not yet 
received them; both cash and stock arrears showed what should have been in 
the possession of the accountant. The manor was an economic unit; therefore 
any receipts or expenditure for which neither produce nor services were rendered 


1 A. E. Levett, Studies in Manorial History, ed. by H. M. Cam, M. Coate and L. S. Sutherland 
(Oxford, 1938). 
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or received are described as ‘foreign’. The foreign receipts comprised money or 
goods received from other manors within the same estate, from the central 
authority of the estate, or from a person not connected with the estate at all. 
Foreign expenses included payments for transport of goods, travelling expenses 
of the reeve, fees and expenses on behalf of the household officials—the bailiff, 
steward, auditors and guests—and any accounting expenses. If, for example, 
a distinguished guest of the lord stayed at a manor the money expenses which 
had been incurred during his stay would be entered as foreign expenses in the 
money account while the oats for his horses would be entered as foreign expenses 
in the oats account. 

The accounts were examined at a yearly audit by the lord or his repre- 
sentatives—the steward, the receiver or a specially appointed auditor. The audit 
might take place at the centre of the estate, thus relieving the auditors from going 
round from manor to manor, or it might be itinerant, although for most of the 
big estates it was only partly so in that all the accounts of one geographical 
district were audited at one manor of that group. 

The knowledge of manorial accountancy gained from these actual accounts 
has a valuable supplement in didactic works both on estate management in 
general and on accountancy in particular. The former include four treatises, all 
well known: Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, the Seneschaucie, the anonymous 
Husbandry and the Rules of Robert Grossetéte.! These four treatises are concerned 
primarily with matters of agriculture and the general running of an estate but 
incidentally give information about keeping accounts. Thus it is stated by the 
author of the Seneschaucie that the accounts should be heard every year,? that the 
audit should take place on the different manors, and that the lord should look 
through the rolls in order to satisfy himself that everything has been done 
correctly ;3 elsewhere the steward is asked to be careful to see that the bailiff 
knows where, when and to whom to deliver the money.* Similarly, in injunctions 
as to practices to be followed in managing particular estates the express references 
to accountancy are few. One such is to be found, however, in the injunctions 
contained in the Cartulary of St Peter’s of Gloucester,® where the reeves are told 
to draw up their expenditure at least once a month on account rolls. These rolls 
must have resembled a weekly ledger rather than an annual account® and may 
be compared with the rolls which, according to one treatise on accounting, the 
clerk had to examine before he drew up the final account.’ The reeves are also 
asked not to write their notes on wax tables but on parchment, and the author 
goes on to say that nothing should be allowed but the sums actually entered in 
the parchment rolls*—an interesting point which shows that wax tables were 
then common; the objection to their use was doubtless that the reeve sometimes 
forgot to copy out certain items and, once the writing on the tables had been 
erased, there was then no proof at the audit as to how the money had been spent. 


1 E. Lamond, Henley (Walter de) Husbandry together with an anonymous Husbandry, Seneschaucie and 
Robert Grosseteste’s rules. (1890.) 

2 —E. Lamond, op. cit. p. 107. 3 Ibid. pp. 107 and 131. 

4 Dd VII 6, fol. 526 (Cambridge University Library). 

5 W. H. Hart and P. A. Lyons, Cartularium Monasterii Petri Gloucestriae. Rolls Ser. (1863-7), 
Il, 213 ff. 

¢ M L. Lacour, ‘Traité inédit d’économie rurale composé en Angleterre au XIIIe siécle’ 
(Bibl. de ? Ecole des Chartes, Paris, 1856), p. 28. ; ; ; 

7 Ee I 1, fol. 231, col. 1 (Cambridge University Library) : “Cum quis compotum ordinare debuerit 
primo faciat uenire ante se omnia monumenta ballivi et prepositi, tallias, rotulos, memorandas, breuia, litteras 
acquietationes vel tallias acquietationis.’ 

‘W. H. Hart and P. A. Lyons, op. cit. m, 213. 
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In order to find out more about accounting systems we must turn from these 
injunctions and treatises on estate management in general, compiled primarily 
for the lord or his steward, to the treatises on accounting which were compiled 
for clerks and auditors. About twenty such treatises on manorial accounting are 
known to exist, four on rolls and the others in books. 

Some of these treatises on accounting are included in manuscripts whose 
general character entitles them to be described as reference books. Such 
manuscripts had been compiled, for instance, for the use of the monastery of 
St Albans and for Ramsey Abbey. They contain notes of matters which the 
compiler found it important to remember, such as names of bishops and abbots, 
tables for finding Easter, and formularies for various kinds of letters,’ but the 
main part of the contents is usually the law remembrancer, containing a 
registrum brevium, statutes and legal treatises. The importance of estate accounting 
cannot be better illustrated than by the fact that some of these reference books 
included treatises on that subject. 

Not much is known about the authors of the treatises. Most of them indeed 
are anonymous. In some, however, the compiler is mentioned in the introduction. 
Thus, for instance, we know that the treatise which was in the possession of the 
Church of York was written by a certain J. de Morbiria. While this name conveys 
nothing to us, there are two compilers about whom we know more. One is John 
of Oxford,? a monk of Luffield Priory and an Oxford teacher. The other is 
Robert Carpenter,’ who started as bailiff in the service of William de Insula, one 
of the greatest military tenants in the Isle of Wight and later guardian of the 
vacant Bishopric of Winchester. 

The dating of treatises presents considerable difficulties. Very often we find no 
date at all, the treatise simply using some such phrase as anno regni regis Edwardi, 
etc. Sometimes the date of the compilation of the manuscript in which the 
treatise is included will throw light on the date of the treatise itself, and some- 
times there is some internal evidence. But even if a specimen account inserted 
in the treatise bears a date this is not necessarily the date of the treatise itself. 
If, however, we assume that the dates of the compilation of the treatises roughly 
approximate to the dates given in the forms of account included in the treatises, 
then we may conclude that only four treatises were compiled prior to 1270.4 

Two main types of treatise may be distinguished—those based on the accounting 
system in use on one particular estate (although in no case is it certain which 
estate served as a model) and those which contain specimens of more than one 
form of account. The latter served as formularies and they prove—a fact which 
is borne out by the extant Ministers’ accounts—that there existed more than one 
form of account. In these formularies the compilers copied parts of tracts on 
accounting as they had found them, regardless of repetitions, and we get the 
impression that it was their aim to collect as many examples as possible. The 
account form is sometimes presented in the shape of a blank enumeration of the 


a oe Ee IV 20 (Cambridge University Library), and Ashmolean MS. 1524 (Oxford University 
ibrary). 


2 H. G. Richardson, ‘An Oxford Teacher of the fifteenth century’, Bulleti 
Rylands Library (Oct. 1939), Xxut, no. 2, p. 16. agit i AEE 

- 205/111, MS. 3, 1138 (Cambridge, Caius College), and Mm I 27 (Cambridge University 
Library). For Robert Carpenter see N. Denholm Young, ‘Robert Carpenter and the Provisions 
of Westminster’, E.H.R. (1935), p. 22. 

* Add. MS. 8167 (British Museum); Rawlinson MS. C 775; fol. 117 (Oxford University 


Library); Mm I 27 (Cambridge University Library); MS. 205/111, CMA 1138 (Caius College 
Cambridge). 
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different headings; in other cases figures are inserted, sums are totted up, the 
heading gives full particulars of place and of accountant, and the specimen 
account is in fact so complete that it is clear that an original had been used as 
a model. In yet other cases the forms are fragmentary or the sums have been 
left out. Arrears are sometimes accounted for separately, without including them 
in the total of the receipt, while in other cases they are not distinguished from 
other items of the accountant’s charges. Acquittances and loss of rent may be 
entered as the first or as the last item of the accountant’s discharge or they may 
come directly after the rent and be subtracted from it. We may find the liveries 
added to the general expenses, but there are also treatises in which liveries and 
foreign expenses are distinguished from necessary expenses. The tract which is 
included in Harleian MS. 667 distinguishes between the ‘summa de resumptione 
tottus manerit per annum’ and the ‘summa de denariis liberatis resumptionem manerii non 
tangentibus’. The first includes the expenses for the upkeep of the manor and the 
wages of the servants, including the reeve’s and bailiff’s fees; the second gives 
the expenses incurred on behalf of the lord or his household, foreign expenses, 
capital investment and livery. Both sums are added up and deducted from the 
receipt to show the reeve’s liability. We seldom find such very accurate methods 
employed in the actual accounts. The capital investment, in particular, may 
sometimes have been very difficult to distinguish from expenses necessary for the 
upkeep of the manor. 

Apart from the account form the treatises contain interesting information 
about the compilation and the checking of accounts. The auditor is told in great 
detail how he can discover whether the account has been drawn up correctly. He 
is instructed, for instance, as to how much salt should be allowed for the salting 
of a specified quantity of meat, and is told to inquire after the hides and fleeces 
of beasts which had died during the year, and to compare the corn yield with the 
seed-corn in the previous roll and with the acreage as shown in the extent. 

There does not seem to have been a loophole for the accountant! That there 
was, nevertheless, is shown in the Carpenter treatise! where the author includes 
some hints as to how the lord could be cheated if the auditors were not very 
careful. Between the stock and the larder account some device is inserted on 
how to render an account ‘well’, that is profitably for the accountant. If he has 
150 ewes, and if six have been barren, let him say that nine have been barren; 
if he wishes to make a fleece look as though the sheep has died of murrain, let 
him put it in chalky water immediately after the sheep’s death. . .and so forth. 
Such advice was obviously intended not to assist subordinate manorial officials 
such as bailiffs and reeves to cheat their lord, for they would never have had 
access to the treatise; but to point out to supervising officials some of the loopholes 
the neglect of which might result in disadvantage to the lord. 

The treatises also contain information about the business of accountancy in 
general. Several of them include forms showing how to draw up records con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the account. The form of a summons to the 
accountant to appear at a certain date for the audit,” examples of acquittances 
which were issued to the reeve after he had paid his arrears,’ and forms of the 
receipt which the reeve would receive after he had fully acquitted himself,* are 


1 Mm I 27 (Cambridge University Library). 

2 Hh III rr, fol. 103a (Cambridge University Library). ; Peer 

3 Hh III 11, fol. 103b, Ee IV 20, fol. 75b, Ee I 1, fol. 231 (Cambridge University Library). 
4 Hh III 11, fol. 103b, Dd VII 6, fol. 60a (Cambridge University Library); Add. 41201 m. 3 
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included in different compilations. Three treatises contain lists indicating where 
the clerk could find the correct designations of beasts according to their ages.’ 
Several contain instructions on how to write on tallies, the principal form of 
receipt. One contains a description of a tally? and the size of the incisions in it; 
similar in fact to the description of an Exchequer tally which is included in the 
Dialogus de Scaccario.3 Finally, the abacus is described in one treatise* while 
another contains a drawing of it.5 Very little is said about the audit. Certain 
questions to which we should like answers, such as who took part in the audit, 
when it took place and how often, and how the profit could be ascertained, were 
so dependent upon the methods adopted in the administration of particular 
estates that it was impossible to give general rules. It is only where a treatise was 
compiled for a particular estate and was based on its special conditions, as, for 
instance, the Beaulieu treatise,® that some of these questions can be answered. 

From a survey of the treatises certain conclusions may be drawn as to their 
development. The earliest seem merely to have described practices prevailing 
upon particular estates. Of the four probably written before 1270, for instance, 
not one is based on more than one system—the two Carpenter treatises reflect 
the method of accounting which was in use on certain estates in the Isle of Wight, 
the treatise compiled by J. de Morbiria contains only a specimen account 
without any rules, and the earliest treatise of all’ is even less explicit, giving only 
the beginning of an account form. Out of sixteen treatises which were compiled 
after 1270 there are, however, at least four® which not only contain more than 
one model but also describe different methods. It would therefore seem that in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century the treatise based only on a particular 
estate came to be supplemented by compilations based upon the usage of a 
number of estates. Henceforth these become the commoner form. These com- 
pilations took on two forms. One was meant for the use of the auditor and does 
not distinguish between the different possible methods of drawing up accounts;? 
it consists of a detailed specimen account with instructions inserted between the 
different chapters to which they apply. The other form was meant to show the 
different forms of account which were possible. These tracts either enumerate 
the possible headings in an account or give examples of accounts or use both 
systems; the forms are seldom complete; in particular the method of drawing up 
the corn and stock account is often left out, because such variations as existed 
were not considered significant. 

Most of the account forms included in the treatises were compiled in order to 
show methods of accounting on lay estates, and there is a notable lack of 
formularies for accounts of monastic estates. This may merely be due to accidental 
losses, but it is also possible that such treatises never existed, because the clerical 
departments of such estates trained their own staff and the young clerks learned 
accounting chiefly by practice and did not need much theoretical instruction. 


' Barlow 49 regula decima (Bodleian Library, Oxford); Mm I 27, fol. 86a, Ee IV 20, fol. 166a 
(Cambridge University Library). 

* Mm I 27, fol. 84b (Cambridge University Library). 

* Dialogus de Scaccario, ed. by A. Hughes (Oxford, 1902). 

Hh IT 11, fol. 102 (Cambridge University Library), 

MS. 205/111, CMA 1138 (Caius College, Cambridge). 
Printed in N. Denholm Young, Seignorial Administration in England (1937), Appendix. 
Add. MS. 8167 (British Museum). 


Ee I 1, Dd VII 6 (Cambridge University Library); Add. 41201, Harleian 274 (British 
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The inclusion of a form of account suited to lay estates in a book which was in 
the possession of an ecclesiastical institution! does not mean that the accounts 
of that institution were drawn up in accordance with that form of account. Such 
treatises found their way into the archives of the monasteries through the zeal of 
the monks for copying; either they were taken away by clerks returning to their 
monasteries after having served on some seignorial estate, or they were the 
property of a teacher of accounting who belonged to a monastic body, such as 
John of Oxford. The specimens which the latter included in his treatise were 
meant for lay estates, and it is only when he instructs his students how to draw 
up the headings that he adds an example of how to draft accounts for monastic 
and episcopal estates. 

The teaching of manorial accountancy was evidently a regular branch of the 
ars dictandi at Oxford by the end of the thirteenth century.? Doubtless the 
adoption of such a study was made easier by the general rise of culture and 
learning which is characteristic of the thirteenth century. The intellectual revival 
connected with the friars, which Professor Power believed to have been the 
cause of the appearance of treatises on general estate management,? may well 
have stimulated also the coming into existence of treatises on accounting. This 
theory agrees with the fact that so many such treatises were in the possession 
of monasteries and that we find monks among their compilers. That the teaching 
of estate accounting became desirable if not necessary was, however, due to the 
increasing need for trained clerks in that boom period of demesne farming, the 
thirteenth century.* While big estates could draw on their own clerical depart- 
ments, and the increase of the home farm provided only a further stimulus to 
develop a system of accounting already in existence, the position was very 
different for the many small estates which had no clerical staff of their own. They 
would have been able to do without written accounts until the increasing 
demesne forced them to employ clerks for accounting, and it was probably in 
order to meet their needs that the University embarked upon the training of 
clerks. These in their turn applied the forms they had learnt in the University 
to the accounting systems of estates which asked them for their help, whether 
monastic or lay. As a result of that process we get in the fourteenth century that 
form of account which, because it appears on many estates, seems to be the 
typical form—with corn and stock account on the dorse of the membrane and 
cash account on the front, each part again being subdivided. 

There is no doubt that the teaching of accounting in the University had its 
repercussions on the accounting methods of big estates also. With accounts, as 
with deeds, there was a marked inclination towards uniformity and towards 
stability in forms and wording in the course of the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. This uniformity was doubtless the result of the scientific study of 
accounting, but we have to bear in mind that for big estates the forms as such 
were not invented in the University but had their origin in the clerical depart- 
ments of the different estates, and that the ‘typical’ manorial account is as much 


a myth as the ‘typical’ manor. 


1 Ashmolean MS. 1524,in the possession of Ramsey Abbey. Ee I I (Cambridge University 
Library), property of Luffield Priory. Ee IV 20 (Cambridge University Library), property of 
St Athans Abbey. Rawlinson 775 (Oxford University Library), property of the Church of York. 
Egerton Roll 2360 (British Museum), property of a Church of St Mary. 

2 H. G. Richardson, op. cit. p. 12. Zs 

3 Eileen Power, ‘Discussion on the question of a new edition of Walter of Henley’s husbandry’, 


. Royal Hist. Soc. (1934), XVU, 101. 
gene M. Postan, ae nese of Labour Services’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1937), Xx, 169. 
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APPENDIX 
SHORT DESCRIPTION OF EXTANT TREATISES 


Add. MS. 8167 (British Museum). 


This manuscript, which includes the earliest treatise on estate accounting, was 
compiled about 1230. It was acquired by William of Haseley, a monk of 
Westminster, who presented it to the Abbey.! The treatise on accounting consists 
of a fragmentary account form without any inserted rules or advice. So far as 
the fragmentary state of the specimen allows of any conclusions, the method of 
drawing up the account is similar to the method adopted in the Winchester 
Pipe Roll.? The treatise does not show any similarity to any of the later treatises. 


Rawlinson 775 (Oxford, Bodleian Library). 


This manuscript contains letters belonging to the Church of York. It is there- 
fore probable that it once belonged there. The treatise was compiled by a clerk, 
who gives his name in the heading as J. de Morbiria. The date given is 42 
Henry III, and this is supported by the writing. The treatise consists of an account 
form meant for a lay estate. 


Mm I 27 (Cambridge University Library); MS. 205/111 CMA 1138 (Caius 
College, Cambridge). 


The first of these two treatises is a copy of the second. Both are based on the 
accounting system of an estate in the Isle of Wight. The compiler of the original 
composition, or else the person for whom it was drawn up, was Robert Carpenter, 
and it belongs to the seventies of the thirteenth century. The copy cannot be 
much later.3 The treatise consists of detailed instructions about the order of the 
different chapters of the account and specimen accounts. 


Ee I1 (Cambridge University Library). 


This manuscript was compiled for the use of the monastery of Luffield in the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. It contains on fol. 221 (a) a copy 
of an injunction, which was also copied into the cartulary of St Peter in Gloucester.* 
The Cambridge copy begins ‘prepositus quolibet mense semel ad minus articulos istius 
rotult. . .recitart’, showing that the manuscript from which the tract was copied 
had been drawn up on a roll. The Gloucester copy, on the other hand, refers to 
‘istius script.’ instead of ‘istius rotuli’. Internal evidence proves that neither of the 
two tracts represents the original. 

On fol. 225 there follows a treatise by John of Oxford, called De cartis et con- 
tractibus. This consists of three parts, a tract on conveyancing, a tract on accounting 
and a tract on holding court. The specimen account dates from 1274 and the 
treatise as a whole was probably drawn up about 1280.5 After a short intro- 
duction about the documents which were necessary for the compilation of an 


' H. G. Richardson, ‘An Oxford Teacher of the fifteenth century’, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, xxi, no. 2, p. 16. 

2 The acquittances are entered in the account immediately after the rent and a balance is 
struck. 

° H. G. Richardson, op. cit. p. 17; N. Denholm Young, Seignorial Administration in England 
(1937), pp. 121 ff. 

4 W. H. Hart, op. cit. p. 213. 

° H. G. Richardson, op.cit.p.18; F. W. Maitland, Collected Papers (Cambridge, 1911), 1, 190 ff 
and The Court Baron, Selden Soc. (1891), pp. 11 ff., 68 ff. cethiaek ae 
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account the author proceeds to give three examples of how to draw up the 
heading. The date could be reckoned according to the regnal years of either the 
king or the bishop, or else the annus incarnationis could be used. Three specimen 
accounts follow, of which only the second one is complete; the first finishes with 
the issues of the manor and the third with fines and perquisites. Each of them 
illustrates a different method, and the fact that John of Oxford thought it 
necessary to draw up three specimens shows that he was conscious of the 
variations in use. 


Hh II 11 (Cambridge University Library). 


The first part of the manuscript, which contains the treatise on accounting, 
was written in the early fourteenth century; the specimen account is dated 
20 Edw. I. The treatise begins (fol. 102) with the description of an abacus. The 
forms of various documents which bear on the subject of accounting are inserted 
into the body of the specimen account, the compiler first describing the category 
which will follow and afterwards giving an example. We therefore have not an 
uninterrupted specimen account but text and example alternately. It is the only 
treatise which is drawn up in this-way. 


Harleian 667 (British Museum). 


This treatise is written in a late thirteenth-century hand. It consists of an 
enumeration of the main heads of account without a specimen account, rules or 


advice. 


Add. MS. 41201 (British Museum).! 


This treatise, together with a formulary of various kinds of letters, is drawn up 
on four detached vellum membranes. The writing and the date which is given 
in the heading of the account combine to show that the tract was compiled about 
1300. We do not know the compiler’s identity but the composition of the text 
shows that it represents a compilation similar to that contained in the Cambridge 
University Library MS. Ee I 1. It falls into two parts—the enumeration of the 
different heads of account and three specimens of accounts. None of the latter 
is complete; the first gives only the charge of the reeve, the second begins with 
the entry about the farms—the heading, arrears and rents are missing, the third 
gives only the entries of rent and loss of rent; after that the document ends with 
the words ‘explicit modus compotandi’ without even totalling the items. Each of 
the specimens represents a different form of drafting an account. 


Ashmolean 1524 (Oxford University Library). 


The fourth section of this manuscript belonged to Ramsey Abbey. The hand- 
writing shows it to have been compiled in the thirteenth century. It contains 
formularies, treatises on estate management and a treatise on accounting. This 
last consists of an earlier copy of the enumeration of the heads of account which 
we found in Add. MS. 41201, without, however, the final section dealing with 
the grange account. The treatise bears no relation to the system of accounting 


in use on the Ramsey estates. 


1 Printed in Legal and manorial formularies edited from originals at the British Museum and the Public 
Record Office in memory of F. P. Gilson (Oxford, 1933)- 
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Barlow 49 (Oxford, Bodleian Library).! 


This manuscript contains custumals, accounts and a treatise, all dealing with 
estates belonging to the Cistercian Abbey of Beaulieu. It was written about 1300, 
internal evidence showing that the original accounts were compiled for the year 
Michaelmas 1289-90. The treatise consists of a number of rules about different 
points in connexion with accounting business. The accounts have been copied 
in order to illustrate the accounting methods described in the treatise. 


Add. MS. 35179 (British Museum). 


The provenance of this manuscript is unknown. It contains a legal collection, 
which is thought to have been compiled in Cheshire.? The date of origin is about 
1300. The treatise consists of a fragmentary enumeration of the different heads 
of account. 


Forma Compoti, Court of Wards and Liveries, Deeds and Evidences, Box 197 no. 5 
(Public Record Office, London). 


The date of compilation is about 1300 and the treatise is-preserved in the form 
of a roll. 


Egerton Roll 2360 (British Museum). 


The date of compilation is the first half of the fourteenth century, the specimen 
account being 1323/24. 


E. 163 24/34 (Public Record Office, London). 


The writing and the date of the specimen account (1438/39) show that this 
roll was compiled in the fifteenth century. 

These three records drawn up on rolls are very similar in character; they are 
all intended to instruct an auditor in how to examine an account rather than to 
instruct a clerk in how to draw it up. Each consists of a specimen account with 
inserted rules, and the dorse of the roll contains forms for compiling documents 
of various kinds, notes of weights, etc. The similarity between the rules and 
regulations allows us to say that all three formularies go back to a common 
precedent. 


Dd VII 6 (Cambridge University Library). 


This manuscript was compiled in the fifteenth century, but the treatise was 
evidently written before that date since the specimen account bears the date 
35/36 Edw. I. The first part of the treatise consists of a copy of the same enumera- 
tion of heads of account which is given in two other treatises (Ashmolean MS. 
1524 and Add. MS. 41201). The second part, the specimen account, bears 
however, no relation to the specimens in these two other treatises. 


Harleian 274 (British Museum). 


This manuscript was compiled in the fifteenth century; the specimen account 
is dated 1437/38. The treatise consists of two parts, the first being a copy, 
although not a complete one, of the enumeration of heads of account in Harleian 


MS. 667. 


' The treatise and the receiver accounts are printed in the appendix of N. Denholm Young 
? 


Seignorial Administration in England (1937). Unfortunately the items of the receiver accounts have 
not been printed in their correct order. 


2 See Catalogue of the British Museum. 
3 Printed in Legal and manorial formularies.... 
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Ee IV 20 (Cambridge University Library). 


This manuscript, which was compiled in St Albans monastery, was meant to 
serve as a formulary. The treatise consists of a specimen account without any 
rules and without date, but from internal evidence we may conclude that it was 
probably compiled in or shortly after 1382.! The specimen is modelled on the 
account of a lay estate; the order of the headings and the method of drawing up 
the account are the same as we find them in the specimens drawn up on rolls. 


Cath. Mark G. V. (Cambridge, St Catharine’s College) .? 


This manuscript is a register of the Corporation of New Romney, compiled in 
the fourteenth century by Daniel Rough. The accounting treatise which it 
contains is fragmentary. It begins with rules and instructions concerning the 
expenditure of money but contains no specimen of a money account. There is, 
however, a specimen of a corn and stock account with inserted instructions. 
Some entries are so much like the corresponding items in the three British 
Museum and Public Record Office rolls* that it seems probable that the author 
had knowledge of these manuscripts. 


A. 12 T. James 12 (Cambridge, Corpus Christi College). 


This manuscript was written at Thorney Abbey. The date of compilation is 
given in the catalogue as the fifteenth century. 


Liverpool University 


IVA. Ey Eevett,op- cit.)p, 66: 

2 Printed in Register of Daniel Rough (ed. by K. M. Elisabeth Murray), Kent Archaeological 
Society, Records branch, vol. xv1. 

3 Public Record Office, London, Court of Wards and Liveries, Deeds and Evidences, Box 197, 
no. 5, and E. 163 24/34 Roll; British Museum Egerton Roll 2360. 


THE PEOPLING OF THE HINTERLAND 
AND THE PORT OF GARDIEF 


By T. M. HODGES 


I, 1801-31 


Britain was the rapid increase in the population during the nineteenth 

century which doubled from g millions in 1801 to 18 millions in 1850, 
and again doubled itself by the end of the century. Another outstanding 
feature was the attractive power of industry, which drew the population from 
the countryside and concentrated it on the coal-fields. This process changed the 
whole face of the countryside, and new densely populated regions came into 
being in Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Scottish Lowlands, the Midlands, and parts 
of South Wales which before had been distinctly rural in character. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century the hinterland of the Port of Cardiff 
was already beginning to feel this attractive power of industry, but its influence 
was as yet relatively small and restricted to a few localities only. The two sharply 
divided regions of the hinterland, the one agricultural, of long standing and 
more or less static in character, and the other industrial, new and vigorously 
expanding, showed the trend of the future distribution of its population. 

The extent of the hinterland at that date amounted to about 504:4 square 
miles! and consisted of the eastern part of Glamorganshire, bounded on the east 
by the Rhymney River from the hamlet of Rudry to the sea; on the north by 
the Glamorgan-Brecknock boundary; and on the west by a line running from 
the Avon in a north-north-east direction to the head of the Neath Valley. The 
westerly and easterly margins were vague, however, since the area in the west 
from Bridgend to Neath overlapped with that of the natural hinterland of the 
Ports of Neath and Swansea, while that in the east overlapped with the natural 
hinterland of Newport. So scanty was the population, however, that for census 
purposes there were only six administrative districts, each composed of one or 
more civil parishes which sprawled over several valleys bearing no likeness to 
future urban districts. 

Of the total area of 504:4 square miles, the Merthyr and Aberdare districts 
accounted for 177 square miles, or just under 40%, and this represented the 
extent of the industrial hinterland, except for isolated pockets of industry as at 
Llantrisant, Whitchurch and Caerphilly. At the turn of the eighteenth century, 
there were no more than 40,000 people dwelling in the whole of the hinterland 
and its Port, of whom a little more than one-quarter lived in the industrial 
districts of Merthyr and Aberdare.? The only places which could boast of more 
than a thousand inhabitants were Merthyr Tydfil, Cardiff, Aberdare, Llan- 
trisant, and Coyty (near Bridgend). The bulk of the population outside of these 
small townships lived in hamlets and villages dotted over the Vale of Glamorgan 


()' of the outstanding features of the Industrial Revolution in Great 


' Census of Population, 1831. 

* Merthyr district, 8945; Aberdare district, 2758. Year 1801, census cit. 

* Population in 1801: Merthyr Tydfil, 7705; Cardiff, 1870; Llantrisant, 1715; Aberdare, 1486; 
Coyty, 1018, cewsus cit. 
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and in scattered hill farms. Though the iron industry was well established in 
Merthyr and to a smaller extent in Aberdare, the demand for iron had not yet 
reached the dimensions of future years when machine tools made the manufacture 
of iron goods easier, and steam-engines, iron bridges, and railway lines caused 
a wave of intense industrial activity in iron-making districts. as? 

As yet, too, the mining of coal was confined to the needs of smelting, and mines 
were really small levels burrowed into the hillside where the depth of the valleys 
exposed the upper coal seams. The great demand for labour which characterized 
later years had yet to come, and the growing of wheat, oats, barley, and the 
making of dairy produce still absorbed nearly three-quarters of the total popula- 
tion of the hinterland. The Vale of Glamorgan, which for centuries had been 
more advanced economically than the area occupied by the coal-field, contained 
many villages and hamlets with ancient histories; but broadly speaking the 
population was scanty and fairly evenly distributed, as one would expect where 
agriculture was the sole occupation. 

During the first thirty years of the century the tempo of the iron-making 
industry quickened, and most of the increased population can be attributed to 
its development in Merthyr and Aberdare, but more particularly the former. 
By the year 1831 the population in the Port and hinterland amounted to 71,998, 
an increase of approximately 80 °% in 30 years. By this time the Merthyr and 
Aberdare iron-works were producing four times as much iron as they did at the 
end of the previous century.! Coal-mining for sale purposes had also started 
in the vicinity of both these towns during the late twenties. The effect of this 
increased industrial activity was to cause a rise in the population of Merthyr 
Tydfil from 7705 to 22,083 and in that of Aberdare from 1486 to 3961.? 

The Port of Cardiff, too, benefited from increased port activity as a result of 
the rise in its export trade. This was reflected in a rapid rise in its population 
from 1870 to 6187.3 These increases were confined to the immediate vicinity of 
the places named. The remainder of the Merthyr and Aberdare districts, 
for example, which extended over 92:6 square miles and 83-7 square miles 
respectively, embracing the Upper Taff, the Cynon, and the Rhondda Valleys, 
together contained only 4365 people, or about 25 to the square mile. ‘The only 
other places in the hinterland to show relatively rapid increases were those which 
contained coal-mines or iron-works. These accounted for the relatively greater 
concentrations of population around Treforest, Llantrisant and Whitchurch. 

Despite the promise held out by these widely scattered iron and coat workings, 
however, exploitation was relatively small, supporting only a population of 
a little over 30,000 people in 1831, of which over 22,000 were concentrated in the 
town of Merthyr Tydfil, by far the largest town in the whole of Wates. 

Of the total increase of 32,619 people in the whole of the hinterland from 
1801 to 1831, the Merthyr, Aberdare and Cardiff districts contributed over 
23,000, while the remaining gooo odd represented the normal natural increases 
of the rural districts. 

Where did this increased industrial population come from? Apart from natural 
increases, migration from outside supplied the answer. In the absence of exact 
statistics of births and deaths for the period and of reliable information on 
migrations of population, how much was due to the one cause and how much 
to the other must rest largely on conjecture. Lack of good roads and the absence 


1 Production of pig-iron (tons): 1796, 18,049; 1828, 89,839; see H. Scrivenor, Hist. of Iron 


Trade (1841). 


2 Census of Population, 1831. 3 Tbid. 
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of rail communication were undoubtedly factors limiting influxes from long 
distances. Consequently, migration from outside was largely confined to the 
nearby rural counties of south Wales and south-west England, such as Somerset 
and Gloucester, and to such iron-working districts as Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire. An exception to this, however, was the number of Irishmen who came 
over in returning coal boats to Cardiff. Most of these went to Merthyr Tydfil 
where they found unskilled work in the iron-works. 
Migration from the nearby rural districts of the Vale must have been relatively 
small and slow as yet, since there was no marked depopulation. On the contrary, 
small percentage increases were registered in all areas without exception. 


II. 1831-61 


Between 1831, when the population of the Port and its hinterland was 71,998, 
and 1861 population increased to 208,145, a rise of 189%. Three outstanding 
factors contributed towards this development: the rise in coal production for 
sale purposes; the construction of rail transport; and the opening of the Bute 
Docks. Of these three factors, though the first was a sine qua non, the second and 
third became so closely related with each other and with the first that the 
resultant economic advance was due to their mutual reactions. 

As one would expect, the increases in population were most marked in the 
coal-field and in the port itself. Whereas in 1831 the combined population of 
these two amounted to 59,215, representing 82 % of the total population of the 
Port and hinterland, by the year 1861 their populations had increased to 
196,954, a rise of nearly 233 %, representing 94 % of the total population. Of 
this population the Port of Cardiff represented 7486 in 1831 and 46, 954 in 1861, 
an increase of 528 %. 

The outstanding increase in the coal-field was that in the Aberdare Valley, 
where by 1861 population had risen from 6393 in 1831 to 37,487, an increase of 
490 %, while the population of the town of Aberdare itself had increased by 
715%. This phenomenally rapid growth was due to the development of the 
steam-coal seams during the forties and fifties, when the greatest activity in 
sinking took place. This period also saw the establishment of the export trade in 
steam-coal with France, based upon coal from this valley. 

The Merthyr district, however, made its greatest increase in population during 
the thirties due to the expansion of iron-making there during those years. 
Population in this valley increased from 24,016 in 1831 to 69,618 in 1861, a rise 
of nearly 190%, over 81 % of which took place up to 1841. Development was 
almost entirely in the near vicinity of the town of Merthyr itself where all the 
iron-works were situated. Coal-mining for sale purposes had not really become 
general in this valley despite the fact that it was here that the first steam-coal for 
sale had been produced. 

In 1845, John Nixon sank ‘to the deep’ at Merthyr Vale, about 54 miles south 
of the town of Merthyr. But owing to the fact that the steam-coal seams lay 
deep beneath a thick Pennant overlay, coal-owners were deterred from further 
exploitation as yet. Consequently, the population of the valley outside of the 
town of Merthyr itself was meagre and more or less static in growth. Even in 
Merthyr the rate of development was much slower after the forties when the iron 
industry had reached the zenith of expansion. Whereas population increased by 


81 % from 1831 to 1841, the rate of increase declined to 33 and 19 % respectively 
in the next two decades. 
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Though a start had been made in the fifties to open up the upper part of the 
Rhondda Valley, the real development of this Valley did not take place until 
the seventies. In 1831, the Valley was almost completely rural in character. 
Only 1636 people inhabited the whole Valley, of whom 542 lived in the parish 
of Ystradfodwg, the location of the greatest concentration of coal-mining activity 
in the country some years later. The remainder dwelt in the parish of Llanwonno 
which included the lower Rhondda Valley, in the vicinity of the village which 
was to grow into the flourishing town of Pontypridd. This meagre population 
represented only 14 people to the square mile in the upper Valley, and barely 
53 to the square mile in the lower Valley. 

During this period up to 1861, coal-mining began to develop rapidly in the 
neighbourhood of Pontypridd by the sinking of a number of shallow pits for the 
production of upper seams, but the pits were relatively small. Even so, popula- 
tion increased to 11,735 by 1861, a rise of 617% in 30 years, of which nearly 
180°, was made in the decade 1851-61. Other less spectacular increases in 
population were made in minor parts of the coal-field, all associated with coal. 
Mining in the vicinity of such places as Caerphilly, Llantrisant, Bridgend and 
Maestag caused increases in their populations, but development in these areas 
was as yet relatively small. 

Expansion in coal-mining meant an increasing demand for labour far beyond 
the means of existing populations to provide by natural increases. The nearby 
rural counties of Wales naturally provided the most accessible source of supply, 
but population statistics show that most of the rural counties of England con- 
tributed a share in the supply from outside.! Of the latter, Somerset and 
Gloucester easily ranked first. Of the total 74,735 migrants into South Wales 
by 1861, over 40,000 were born in these two English counties. The prospect of 
relatively high wages for work requiring no previous training proved an attractive 
bait to these country folk, while rail transport brought the industrial valleys within 
easy travelling distance. Another source of supply, particularly after the potato 
famine of 1846, was Ireland. Large numbers of Irishmen gravitated to the iron- 
worksat Merthyr Tydfil. By the year 1861 nearly 18,000 Irish livedin South Wales, 
where they set up colonies of unskilled workers either at the ports or in the iron- 
making districts. Of the total population of Glamorgan of 317,752 in 1861, non- 
natives represented 23 %; those born in Welsh counties other than Glamorgan 
represented 11%, while the remaining 66 % were native born. 

Coal-mining and iron-manufacture engaged by far the greatest proportion of 
the population for single occupations. Exact statistics of this proportion for the 


1 Sources of migrant population into South Wales 1861 (Census of Population) : 
Total male 


Birthplace and female 
London area 3,989 
Southern counties 2,967 
Home counties 1,415 
East Anglia 1,218 
Somerset, Wilts., Devon, Cornwall 23,685 
Gloucester, Shrops., Staffs., Worc., Warw. 16,478 
Leic., Linc., Derby 945 
Ches., Lancs., Yorks. 2,969 
North-east coast 856 
North-west coast 363 
Scotland 1,824 
Treland 17,926 


Total 74,735 
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hinterland are not available, but the numbers for South Wales give a rough 
indication. In 1861, there were 29,292 people engaged in coal-mining above 
and below ground, or 12% of the total number employed in mining in the 
United Kingdom, while iron-manufacture gave occupation for 11,051, which 
was 11 % of the total number of people so engaged in the United Kingdom. 

In order to attract experienced workers at a time of new development in any 
particular part of the coal-field, coal-owners offered a tempting bait of higher 
wages. Since the question of wages was entirely a matter for settlement between 
individual coal-owners and their employees, many different rates were in 
operation at any one time not only throughout the coal-field but even within the 
same valley. For example, rapid development took place in the Aberdare 
Valley in the forties, and coal-owners there attracted miners and others from 
the Merthyr Tydfil district by offering rates of pay 15 % in advance of those paid 
by the Merthyr iron-masters to workers in their mines. Later on, when intense 
mining activity took place in the Rhondda Valley, coal-owners there offered 
wages 10 %, above those paid in the Aberdare Valley, and thus 25 % higher than 
those offered in the Merthyr Valley for similar work.! 

Owing to the rural character of these valleys when they were first opened up 
for coal-mining, there was a complete lack of housing accommodation and other 
amenities. Consequently, workers often had to walk many miles to and from 
work. In fact, it was the distance of these isolated pockets of industry from the 
more settled communities and the general lack of social amenities there, which 
were given as reasons for higher wages to work in them.’ 

This problem of providing dwellings and other necessities of an ordered social 
existence was not easy of solution. In some valleys, particularly in Monmouth- 
shire, the employers found it to their own advantage to erect miners’ cottages 
themselves and even to provide shops for the sale of the necessities of life. This 
practice was not common, however, in Glamorganshire. Where it did operate, 
the coal-owners soon became the universal providers, and the ‘Company’ shop 
more a curse than a blessing. In due time, however, as these communities 
became more settled, ‘free’ or privately owned shops made their appearance, 
while the problem of house building was left to private builders. 

The shortage of housing accommodation remained a perpetual problem during 
the development of all the mining valleys and was largely unsolved in 1914.3 
It is not surprising therefore that overcrowding and part-letting of available 
houses became common. The general topography, of course, did not make the 
task of house construction any easier. It compelled the construction of dwellings 
in long streets rising tier upon tier up the steep valley slopes from the valley 
bottom which usually housed the few shops catering for the needs of the com- 
munity. Nearly every dwelling contained its ‘lodgers’, and such was the shortage 
of sleeping accommodation that beds worked double time—day and night. 

‘There is no record in South Wales of the ‘ padrone’ system of soliciting labour, 
which provided the United States employers with much of their immigrant 
labour. But the same result was achieved in South Wales by early immigrants 
encouraging relatives and friends to leave their native villages in England and 
elsewhere for the Welsh mining village. Much of the Irish and Spanish quota 
came via boats putting in at Cardiff for coal.4 


A. Dalziel, The Colliers’ Strike in South Wales (Cardiff, 1871); Western Mail, 1872. 
Ibid. 


1 
2 
3 Vide infra. 
4 


A. Redford: Labour Migration in England, 1800-50 (1926). 
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III. 1861-91 


People are drawn as if by magnetic attraction to every scene of intense industrial 
activity. These influxes are composed not only of migrants from the countryside 
with no previous knowledge of industry, but also of experienced workers from 
other industrial areas. Thus every spate of new sinkings in the coal-fields resulted 
in an inrush of workers eager to participate in their exploitation. The reason for 
this is not hard to discover, since those who were first in the field secured the pick 
of the best ‘places’, where high wages could be earned. In this respect coal- 
mining in the pioneer days of the last century bore close resemblance to gold- 
mining in the days of early gold rushes. Experienced miners trekked over the 
intervening mountain ridges into new valleys, urged by the prospect of big money 
to be earned with a smaller expenditure of effort than in the older mines where 
the best and easiest seams had either been worked out or were already being 
operated by older employees. Similarly, those who were raw to mine work were 
impelled by the prospects of high wages in an occupation which demanded at 
first no other qualification than the ability to work hard. Moreover, coal-owners 
in their eagerness to secure adequate labour stimulated these movements to new 
areas by offering higher wages than elsewhere. 

Those were the days when wage rates differed not only from valley to valley, 
but even from one district to another in the same valley. This accounted for the 
parochial character of mining disputes and agreements, and proclaimed the 
intense individualism which ruled supreme. The effect on the population was 
that, whereas each valley, on reaching its full industrial development, became 
settled and more static in character, it experienced in its early stages of develop- 
ment a period in which its expanding population was mobile and constantly 
changing in composition. 

Just as Merthyr Tydfil was the mecca to which all newcomers drifted during 
the period up to the forties, and just as Aberdare exercised a similar influence 
from the forties to the sixties, so the Rhondda Valley eclipsed both as a power 
of attraction from the seventies onwards. Both the Merthyr and Aberdare 
Valleys had achieved maturity by that time, and therefore their populations 
remained more or less static from 1860 to 1890. In fact, both experienced 
a slight decline in their populations during the seventies owing to the attraction 
of workers to the Rhondda.! 

On the other hand, the Rhondda Valley, from 1861 to 1891, experienced an 
eleven-fold increase of population as the direct result of intense coal-mining 
activity, particularly from the seventies onwards.* Its aspect during those years 
changed from one of extreme rural loneliness broken here and there by isolated 
small coal-workings, and a population of less than 12,000, to one of an almost 
continuous ribbon of dwellings from Pontypridd at the bottom of the Valley to 
Blaenrhondda at the head of the Rhondda Fawr, and Ferndale at the head of the 
Rhondda Fach. New townships sprang up where several mines were concen- 


4 Weare LOU 1871 1881 1891 
Merthyr Valley 69,618 54,741 51,712 61,135 
Aberdare Valley 37,487 38,637 BO tay 43,314 


Note: Without a local knowledge it is almost impossible to compute an accurate estimate of the 
population of these Valleys from the Census figures, since the various parish populations given 
overlap into several valleys. Thus it is only by means of many cross-calculations coupled with 
local knowlege of the places mentioned that approximate valley totals can be computed. 


2 Rhondda Valley: 1861, 11,737; 1871, 41,458; 1881, 81,895; 1891, 127,980. 
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trated in those parts in which the valley happened to be wider than elsewhere, 
and places like Porth, Penygraig, Tonypandy, Llwynypia, Treorchy and Fern- 
dale were born during those years. Pontypridd too came into being out of the 
older place name of Newbridge and developed as a shopping and commercial 
centre. From a small township of 2000-3000 inhabitants in the sixties, it grew 
to be the fourth town in size in the hinterland by 1891 with a population of 
over 24,000. 

The Rhymney Valley, which had been brought into the hinterland of the 
Port by means of the Rhymney railway, also witnessed a five-fold increase in its 
population from approximately 8000 in 1861 to over 40,000 in 1891.! 

The western valleys comprising the Maesteg-Bridgend districts which were 
brought more securely within the hinterland by Great Western railway con- 
nexions with Cardiff actually suffered a slight decline in population in the sixties, 
owing to migrations to other mining districts; but a spurt of mining activity took 
place there in the seventies and eighties, especially in the Cwmddu area of 
Maesteg and in the Ogmore Valley, with the result that these valleys witnessed 
a two-fold increase in population and registered in 1891 as many people as either 
the Aberdare or Rhymney Valleys.? 

Not less spectacular were the increases in the size of the ports of Cardiff, Barry 
and Penarth. Cardiff had been growing rapidly throughout the century—every 
expansion in the hinterland had stimulated a similar increase in the size of Cardiff. 
From 1861 up to 18g! its population multiplied four-fold. By 1871 it became 
the largest town in Wales, having surpassed Merthyr Tydfil, the previous largest 
town for many years, and in 1891 it contained more people than the whole of 
the Rhondda Valley, which was itself the most thickly populated valley in 
South Wales.? 

Barry and Penarth were, until the opening of their docks, merely tiny villages. 
Barry, whose docks were opened in 1889, had only 85 people in 1881, but 
experienced a phenomenal growth in ten years and by 18g1 had a population of 
13,278. In 1865 a dock was opened in Penarth, and its population jumped from 
273 in 1851 to over 12,000 in 1891 not only on that account but also because it 
became a residential district for the growing class of well-to-do Cardiff docksmen. 

The hinterland continued to attract immigrants from all the counties of 
England, and also from both Scotland and Ireland, though there were wide 
differences in the numbers coming from each. The counties of south-west England 
and the west Midlands provided by far the greatest number of any area outside 
Wales. Of the non-Welsh population, these two groups of counties accounted 
for 60 % in 1871, 64% in 1881 and 66% in 1891. The reason for this is not 
hard to find, since they consisted of agricultural areas which could not hold out 
prospects of wages as high as the near-by industrial area. Other agricultural 
counties farther afield had nearer industrial areas of absorption, and only 
relatively small numbers came to South Wales. 

The English counties as a whole provided 9:6 %, of the population in 1871 
but this proportion was increased to 13% by 1881, and to 16-5 % by 1891, 
owing to a spurt of immigrants from the counties of Gloucester, Somerset, eo 
and Hereford in that order. People of Scottish birth, though equal to several of 
the more distant English sources, contributed only a fraction of 1%, but Irish 
immigrants continued to outnumber any single area outside the two groups 


* Rhymney Valley: 1861, 8000; 1871, 29,470; 1881, 32,988; 1891, 40,748. 
: Western valleys: 1861, 19,979; 1871, 19,703; 1881, 33,959; 1891, 43,997. 
Cardiff (including Llandaff): 1861, 32,954; 1871, 56,911; 1881, 82,761; 1891, 128,915. 
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mentioned above. They formed a body of unskilled workers who readily took to 
mining and general labouring. Though they formed only a relatively small 
percentage of the total population—about 2 °%—yet they represented in 1871 
about 20% of the non-Welsh. The influx of Irish was, however, on the decline 
throughout the period, and in 1881 fell to 7°% of the total non-Welsh and 
represented g % in 1891. 

Despite these influxes from outside, the bulk of the population remained 
predominantly of Welsh extraction, though growing less and less so with each 
succeeding decade.' In 1871, about 87-9 % of the total population were Welsh 
born, but by 1881, the percentage had dropped to 81:7 %, and still further to 
79°5 % by 1891. Of this native population, migrants from other Welsh counties 
formed 17-9 % in 1871, 17-7 % in 1881, and 17-5 % in 1891, with Carmarthen- 
shire, Pembrokeshire, Monmouthshire and Brecknockshire easily leading the 
rest of Wales. Though North Wales supplied a quota it never exceeded that of 
any one of the above-mentioned South Wales counties, probably on account of 
the nearness of the big city of Liverpool which has always maintained a large 
quota of North Walians in its population. 

As one might have expected, industrial occupations absorbed most of the 
working population, of which coal-mining was easily the first, followed by iron 
and steel manufacture. In 1871, there were 32,274 persons engaged in the mines, 
of whom 761 were women, and a further 1018 were engaged in the coal-mining 
service. By 1881 the number had increased to 44,864 representing about 50% 
of the total industrial population. By 1891 the number of mine-workers spurted 
to 76,948 with an additional 3640 engaged in the coal-mining service. This 
doubling of the numbers between 1871 and 1891, and almost trebling since 1861, 
was largely due to the activity in the Rhondda, Rhymney and Western Valleys 
during these years. As for iron and steel manufacture, the numbers declined 
gradually throughout the period, partly due to the decline in industry and partly 
due to the adoption of mechanical devices in operations previously performed 
by manual labour. Whereas in 1871 there were 14,906 engaged in this occupation 
including 676 women, the number declined to 11,396 by 1881 of whom 220 were 
women, and to 10,133 by 1891, all of whom were registered as being males. The 
Merthyr Tydfil district absorbed the largest number of these iron-workers, just 
as the Rhondda Valley contained the highest number of mine-workers. 

A third group of occupied persons, second in number only to the coal-miners, 
was the general labouring class, but as it absorbed labourers of many kinds, 
working in many different trades as widely apart as agriculture and railways, it 
cannot strictly be put second to coal-mining as a distinctly separate occupation. 

The great problem of adequate housing accommodation in the industrial 
valleys remained largely unsolved throughout the period, though a great deal 
of building of small cottages went on as witnessed by the great increase in the 
number of masons, carpenters, etc. from 6290 in 1861 to 15,458 in 1891, and also 
by the increased quantities of constructional timber imported into Cardiff. 


if Wieatiaees 1871 1881 1891 
Native born (Glamorgan) 2793955 330,639 426,534 
Other Welsh counties 71,483 91,059 121,653 
English counties 34,015 70,230 114,451 
Scottish counties 1,216 2,019 3,289 
Irish counties 9,478 11,958 4,256 


2 Loads of timber and deals imported into Cardiff: 1861, 27,761; 1871, 65,000; 1881, 85,599; 
1891, 129,796. Stat. Tables. Bute MSS. (Cardiff Library). 
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IV. 1891-1914 


The intercensal increase in population for the whole of the County of Glamorgan 
was 25:1 % between 1891-1901, 31°1 % between 1901-11; and 5:8 % between 
1g11-14. In 1891, the number of people living in the county was 687,218, and 
by 1914 this had increased to 1,186,489, a rise of 72°6% in 23 years. Urban 
population in 1891 amounted to 549,941 and in 1914 to 956,164, an increase of 
73:6 %. Rural population increased in the same period from 137,277 to 221,352; 
a rise of 61:2 %. This relatively large increase in rural population, despite the 
high degree of industrialization, was due to the large number of miners who 
lived in rural areas owing to the shortage of accommodation in the mining 
communities. Nevertheless, rather more than 80% of the total population 
remained urban in character. A feature of this urbanization was the birth of 
a number of urban districts in certain well-defined parts of the county. These 
new districts were largely governed in size by the existence of the long, narrow 
transverse valleys, shut in by intervening mountain ridges, which characterized 
the topography of the coal-field. 

Each of these valleys became a natural entity for the formation of an urban 
district. Thus many of the old civil parishes, which had formerly sprawled over 
several valleys, were broken up to make way for new urban areas representing 
compact communities, more suitable for the purposes of local administration. 

Within the exact limits of the natural hinterland there was a population of 
approximately 485,000 in the year 1891. By 1914 it had increased to over 
885,000, a rise of 82%. This represented about 81% of the population of 
Glamorganshire, or 64°% of the combined populations of Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire. The bulk of the population was concentrated either in the 
industrial valleys or in the ports of Cardiff, Penarth and Barry. The districts 
showing greatest increases over the period were: Caerphilly (360 %); Bedwelly 
(281 %); Gelligaer (215 %); Maesteg (191 %); Barry (168 %); Mountain Ash 
(152%) and Ogmore and Garw (106 %).! The large percentage increases in 
certain of these was not entirely due to greater coal-mining activity than else- 
where in the coal-field, for some of it was due to the absorption of surrounding 
communities in order to form urban districts. Nevertheless, the increases were 
either directly or indirectly attributable to coal-mining development. 

The Rhondda Valley had already experienced its most rapid development in 
the seventies and eighties when its chief collieries were sunk. By 1891, its tempo 


' These new groupings render comparisons of periodic population changes very difficult, since 
the old civil parish boundaries bore little or no relationship to the new urban district boundaries. 
In this text the difficulty has been largely evaded by treating the valleys as individual entities 
from the start. In this way, it is possible to trace the close relationship between coal development 
and corresponding population increases through the whole of the period 1830-1914. This has 
necessitated slight adjustments in calculation, which a knowledge of local configuration has made 
possible. For geographical reasons the ports of Swansea, Neath and Port Talbot became in due 
course the natural outlets of that part of Glamorganshire lying west of the Vale of Neath. For 
this reason the population of places lying in that part of Glamorgan has not been included in the 
population of the natural hinterland of the Port of Cardiff. Similarly, since only the Rhymney 
Valley and parts of the Bedwelly district of Monmouthshire lie within the natural hinterland, no 
places lying farther east have been included. For the intermediate region, which includes the 
Western, Rhondda, Taff and Rhymney Vaseys together with the Vale of Glamorgan, the Port 
of Cardiff can legitimately be considered as the natural outlet. If we broaden the conception of 
the term hinterland to include those areas within easy rail communication, then the hinterland 


includes nearly 14 million people within a radius of 25 miles of the port and nearly g million 
people within a radius of go miles. 
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of development had slowed down as the margin of new production was reached, 
and expansion from that date onwards consisted of a fuller development of 
existing undertakings. Nevertheless, its population increased from 88,351! in 
1891 to 162,592 in 1914, a rise of 84 % over the period. 

This population was evenly spread along the valleys, and no very large single 
townships had developed. This was due to the exigencies of natural configura- 
tion, since the long narrow valleys confined lateral expansion to a few spots 
where the valley widened sufficiently to allow high local concentration, e.g. as at 
Porth and Tonypandy. 

Of the total population of the county of Glamorgan in 1go1 (859,931), 562,098 
were born within the county, a rise of 135,564 since 1891. In 1911, 607,801 were 
native born, a rise of 45,703 in 10 years. A further 134,939 of the 1901 population 
were born in other Welsh counties or in Monmouthshire. This was a rise of 
13,286 since 1891. In 1g11, well over 100,000 were born in the same counties. 
This high proportion accounted for the fact that about 50 °% of the people either 
spoke Welsh as their sole language or were bi-lingual.? Of the migrant popu- 
lation, the counties of Somerset and Gloucester still provided the highest 
proportions. In1go1, Somerset supplied 21 °% and Gloucester 15% of the English- 
born population in the county. By 1914, the latter county, as the result of 
interim increases in its number of migrants, provided 19%, while the former 
had dropped to 17 % of the total.? Together with neighbouring counties, these 
two counties provided about 74 °% of the English element. There was a notable 
drop in the numbers of Irish immigrants after 1901. From 1891 to 1go1, the 
number had only declined by 150, but from 1go1 to 1911 there was a remarkable 
falling off from 11,106 to 5,980. This may be attributed to the decline in the iron 
and steel trade at Dowlais and Merthyr which had attracted most of the Irish 
element in previous years. On the other hand, the number of Londoners showed 
an increase of 1531 from 7604 during the decade 1go1-11. 

An examination of the distribution of these migrants shows that the number 
of females exceeded the number of males going to Cardiff (presumably into 
domestic service), whereas the reverse was true of the mining valleys (due to the 
nature of available employment there). Devonshire men, however, preferred 
the sea-ports, particularly Cardiff; by 1911 there were nearly 6,000 Devonshire- 
born people residing in Cardiff. Outside of Cardiff, the Rhondda took the 
greatest number of migrants, particularly from Monmouthshire and Somerset- 
shire. On the other hand, the Irish quota went to Merthyr as usual, or to Cardiff 
where they provided the labouring element of the docks and the iron-works. 

Mining easily absorbed the greatest proportion of the working population for 
any single occupation, taking more than one-third of the total occupied popula- 
tion. The number engaged in mining above and below ground was over 154,000 
within the hinterland in 1914.4 This was an increase of over 64,000 since 
1895. , 
Other occupations which absorbed large numbers of the working population 
were transport (48,739 in 1911) and the iron and steel industry (50,618 in 1911). 


1 This figure represented the population of the newly formed urban district. It is thus much 
less than the figure of 127,000 given for that year earlier in the text. The discrepancy is explained 
by the fact that Pontypridd and parts of the parish of Llantrisant were then included in the 
127,000. The census of 1901 was the first to give figures for the Rhondda Urban District as such. 


2 Census of Population, 1911. Preliminary Report. 
3 Census of Population. Somerset 1901, 28,756; 1911, 20,881; Gloucester 1901, 20,827; 1911, 


23,782. 
4 South Wales Coal Annual (1915). 
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Railway workers formed the bulk of the former, while tinplate workers repre- 
sented a quarter of the latter, most of whom were engaged in the Swansea area. 
Building also ranked high as a single occupation, absorbing 26,452 in IgII. 
These were spread evenly over the county forming fairly constant relative pro- 
portions over each district population. Agriculture, however, took declining 
numbers, as one might expect from the tendency towards increasing urbanization, 
and in 1911 absorbed only 11,028 people, most of whom were to be found in the 
rural areas of the Vale of Glamorgan. 

There was still an extreme shortage of dwelling-houses, particularly in the 
coal-field, and overcrowding and part-letting of houses was still common. The 
position, instead of improving, got gradually worse in the mining areas. In 1901 
there were 103,980 inhabited houses in the urban districts of the hinterland. 
This worked out at 5:6 persons per house. In 1g11 there were 135,416 inhabited 
houses or one inhabited house for every six persons. Such was the shortage of 
miners’ dwellings that David Davies (Ocean Coal Co.) in 1913 paid for a survey 
of South Wales in respect of housing; a task carried out on his behalf by the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association,! but the shortage was as acute 
as ever at the outbreak of the Great War 1914-18. 

Throughout the period 1891-1914 house building failed to keep pace with 
increases in population in every part of the hinterland. In all cases, the number 
of separate occupiers was much in excess of the number of inhabited houses. In 
1go1 there were throughout the urban areas of the hinterland 11,722 part-let 
houses, or 11:2 % of the total inhabited dwellings, and 16,724, or 12:3 % of the 
total, in 1911. The report of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
put the number as high as 20,000—25,000 in 1913.” 

When it is considered that most dwellings in these areas were of the cottage 
type, usually with two bedrooms and rarely more than three, the cramped living 
accommodation can be readily imagined. Furthermore, such modern amenities 
as flush cisterns in lavatories and bathrooms were almost non-existent in the 
mining valleys. In fact, in many of the older houses one outside closet (without 
a cistern) between five or six houses was common. 

Whereas house building increased only by 3:2°% between 1go1-11, the 
population increased by 44°9 % during that period. Taking the average number 
occupying one dwelling-house as six persons, this meant that for every new 
dwelling-house erected during the period there were nearly 7-5 persons waiting 
to occupy it. The cause of the shortage of houses may be largely attributed to the 
lack of available capital for building. Most building was speculative, or sponsored 
by local building societies in the case of the small number of better-class houses. 
In the Rhymney Valley, however, the building of workmen’s houses had been 
carried out largely by the employers as part of an almost all-embracing Truck 
System,* but elsewhere in Glamorganshire this was not done on the same scale, 


although every mining town contained its street or two of what were known 
locally as ‘colliery houses’. 


Cardiff Technical College 


1 Colliery Guardian (1914), p. 420. 2 Thid. 
> W.S. Jevons, The Coal Question (1865), p. 26. 
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TWELFTH CENTURY 


AusTIN LANE PooLe. Obligations of Society in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
The Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas 
Term, 1944. (Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1946. 
pp. viui+116. ros. 6d.) 


Learned, vivid, entertaining, these lectures will provide pleasant and profitable 
reading for students and teachers alike. The concrete instance appears on every 
page, supplying the precise and essential detail upon which alone an accurate 
view of feudal society can be based. There is thus a kindly light to lead the 
beginner in his studies, and at the same time a discreet challenge to the more 
expert who will match Mr Poole’s cases with others (often fro but perhaps 
occasionally contra). The sources used are principally those which appeared 
between the two wars, and so the collection is largely of material which was 
unknown to the generation of Maitland, Vinogradoff and Round. 

The first chapter takes up the question of the classification of society and its 
relationship to tenure; here, and indeed throughout the book, stress is laid upon 
the difficulty in giving a precise answer which even contemporary officials and 
jurors felt. The next deals with the peasants, and is the most difficult part of the 
book. Bracton comes in for some stern criticism: ‘he was too much influenced 
by the Roman law of slavery; and the serfdom of the middle ages is not slavery 
in the Roman sense. You cannot postulate, as Bracton did, that all men are 
either free or serf.’, Maitland (who is cited for these propositions) in fact showed 
that Bracton rejected large portions of the Roman texts and based his treatment 
of villeinage upon an idea of relative status which is ‘a juristic curiosity’ and 
quite un-Roman. It must always be remembered that the ultimate source is not 
Bracton’s treatise, but what the courts actually did—in other words, the cases 
on the rolls. The cases show that the dilemma ‘bond or free’ was inherent in 
English law independently of its appearance in Bracton’s book; it must be at 
least as old as the writ of neifty, for if a lord claims a man as his villein the answer 
must be either that the man is a villein or that he is not. (Ancient demesne is 
only an apparent exception, for it is largely outside the common law.) When, in 
the absence of judicial authority, Bracton speculates, his instincts are far from 
Roman as Mr Poole shows (p. 91); Bracton’s desire to give the villein an action 
for his wainage against his lord was shared by some other lawyers (cf. the gloss 
mentioned in Pollock and Maitland, 1, 416, n. 2 which goes even further). The 
still broader question of the influence of lawyers in general is trenchantly 
answered by Mr Poole: ‘ultimately they were successful in degrading most of 
the peasants into a condition of serfdom.’ If this means that lawyers desired the 
spread of serfdom and the restriction of freedom, or had a bias in favour of 
servitude, we must disagree. Writs in the nature of de nativo habendo date from 
Henry I and were current by the time of Henry II and Glanvill. It is difficult 
to imagine those kings allowing a large fraction of the population to be subtracted 
from the royal jurisdiction merely to illustrate a legal theory. Vinogradoff, who 
was ready to place heavy responsibility on romanizing lawyers, nevertheless 
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reminded us that our native law went half-way to meet them. We may doubt 
whether the small group of twelfth-century lawyers, powerful though they were, 
could have effected a grave social revolution merely by their doctrine. It is 
normal for law to follow social movements rather than to initiate them. It 
is surely more probable that so large a movement as the extension and the 
intensification of serfdom should be the result of deep economic and social factors. 
The obscurity of those factors must not tempt us into substituting for them the 
lawyers, merely because the lawyers fulfilled their natural function of recording 
and systematizing the social phenomena of their age. 

Some curious material here collected suggests to the author that the parish 
priest ‘often seems to be a villein’. It is of course well known that villeins some- 
times secured ordination and so enfranchisement, but this evidence suggests 
a different situation, namely, a priest ordained and beneficed whose place was 
that of a villein in the manorial economy. 

The third chapter brings us to knights, scutage, subinfeudation and the like. 
There is particularly the great change in the character and function of the 
knights. Mr Poole reminds us that early in the century knights fought on foot 
as well as serving as cavalry. Their military future lies in the direction of an 
officer class, while their political future is as local administrators. Stress is 
properly laid upon the constant occurrence of small fractions of knights’ fees. 
Mr Poole attributes this to subinfeudation (p. 45). The most potent cause, how- 
ever, must have been the law of inheritance. If we accept the implication of the 
remarkable Valognes charter (F. M. Stenton, English Feudalism, p. 37) that 
partition among co-heiresses was a statutum decretum in the time of Stephen, then 
the new rule is another illustration of Mr Poole’s general view of the change in 
knighthood—its military importance was declining, and so no great harm would 
be done in partitioning knights’ fees. 

The chapter on serjeanty assembles some very curious material. Among the 
points stressed is one which appears all through the book, namely, the absence 
of clear criteria distinguishing one tenure from another, and the numerous 
divergencies from legal theory. This is indubitable. All the same, there are 
apparent instances which ought to be distinguished. Thus if a pipe roll records 
a tenure as a knight’s fee, and another roll records that ‘the sheriff says he holds 
in free socage’ (p. 36) the more natural conclusion is that somebody had made 
a mistake. Historians must also make allowance for the home-made charter (as 
courts do to-day when faced with a home-made will). Such documents may 
pose insoluble conundrums, like the charter printed on p. 6; it throws no light 
on the nature of frankalmoin, and merely shows that an amateur conveyancer 
wrote down all the technical terms he could remember, in complete ignorance 
of their meaning. The courts were constantly called upon to construe these 
bewildering deeds. 

ihe concluding chapters deal with amercement and incidents, particularly 
from the financial standpoint; this leads to an interesting attempt to find a new 
ratio between modern and medieval money. There is one other main theme 
running all through the book, and that is the attempt to consider the feudal age 
in terms of ‘classes’. This word is vague, even when applied to modern society. 
To apply it to twelfth-century England is hazardous. There were indeed many 
sorts and conditions of men, but whether they had the psychological attitude 
which a modern class is supposed to have is far from certain. Mr Poole goes even 
further, and accuses the lawyers of trying to evolve a classification of society. He 
enumerates knights, serjeants, socagers, serfs and churches, adding that ‘the 
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lawyers maintain that a man must fall into one or other of these groups’; and 
seems to cite Bracton for it (pp. 2-3). Holding that ‘these fine distinctions 
between classes do not altogether correspond with the facts’, and that ‘they are 
an over-simplification: the artificial creation of the lawyers’, the author shows 
that the distinctions are invalid, as indeed they are. In fact Bracton said nothing 
of the sort. He was not concerned with classes; his classification was of tenures, 
not of men. Of course, we might have had fiefs nobles which only a noble could 
hold; that happened in some countries. But our lawyers had no occasion to 
equate knights and serjeants with tenure in chivalry and serjeanty. The con- 
sequence of this recurrent theme is to give the impression that the lawyers, and 
Bracton in particular, are false guides. This is much to be regretted, for it is not 
the case. As with every other source, the use of Bracton’s book depends upon an 
understanding of how it came to be written, and with what object, and hence 
what questions we may properly ask of it. We must not ask sociological questions 
of a text-book of real property. 

We have particular satisfaction in noting several matters in which Mr Poole 
makes new contributions in this contentious field. The most generally significant 
(pp. 49 ff.) will deprive us of Round’s constabularia of ten knights as the unit of the 
feudal host, and several examples (pp. 59, 105) show that the most censorious 
of us may sometimes err badly. A neat example ofa real discovery, in a text which 
has been in print for sixty years, carries back the history of Monstraverunt to 1236. 

TE. T.-PLucKNeTT 
London School of Economics 


OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM 


R. L. Scuuyier. The Fall of the Old Colonial System: A Study in British Free Trade 
1770-1870. (Oxford University Press. 1945. pp. 344. $3.00 or 125. 6d.) 


Those of us who on this side of the water found time during the war to digest 
Vol. u of The Cambridge History of the British Empire, “The New Empire 1783-1870’ 
will welcome Professor Schuyler’s scholarly survey of its economic policy during 
virtually the same period; and indeed it might well have been entitled ‘The 
Fall of the Old Colonial System and the Impact of Free Trade on the English- 
speaking part of the New Empire’. While critical of imperialism, it is never 
unfair and it concedes that the stream of anti-imperialism was compatible with 
the ideal of a commonwealth of nations, such as the colonial part of the New 
Empire grew to be by the close of the First World War. It summarizes ably and 
objectively the views of many writers and many statesmen and is especially 
strong in its description of the interplay of Britain, Canada and the United 
States in the St Lawrence and the West Indies. The bibliography is copious, and 
the notes supply all the documentation that could be asked for, though some- 
times a side argument on the main text is inconveniently conducted in the notes 
at the end of the book. ‘The American Revolution’, says our author, ‘left a legacy 
of pessimism that coloured all British thinking on the subject of colonies for 
a hundred years.’ True perhaps of colonies, but by no means of British possessions 
overseas, of which India was the chief, and even less of that informal empire 
in South America, whose story has still to be written. 
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On the question of Adam Smith’s imperialism many of us have had our say, 
and it would be superfluous to dwell on the difference of emphasis which 
students lay on his colonial views. But we should differ more fruitfully if we 
could agree to use only the standard edition of the Wealth of Nations by Edwin 
Cannan. Then we can track down at once any quotation or opinion ascribed to 
the master. For all tou often he is misquoted or quoted apart from the context 
or summarized in dogmatic form. Take, for example, the common statement 
‘that wealth consists in money is the basic doctrine of the mercantile system 
according to Adam Smith’. He only says that it is a popular notion (in the 
opening sentence of Book tv,1, 396) ; and he goes on (1, 398) tosay “In consequence 
of these popular notions’, etc., etc. 

Chapters 1m, rv and v of Professor Schuyler’s work deal respectively with 
modifications and relaxations in the old colonial system, the fall of the preferential 
system, the end of the navigation system. They abound in well-balanced facts 
and summarize time-honoured issues, as, for example, the significance of Hus- 
kisson’s Imperial Preferences and the influence of Corn Law and Navigation 
Law Repeal on Canadian trade and opinion. But in regard to Corn Law Repeal, 
there is one error of suggestion if not of fact. Our author writes, p. 186, ‘The 
repeal of the corn laws did not solve the food problem in the United Kingdom. 
There were serious crop deficiences in 1846, and in that year a disastrous blight 
fell upon the potato plants in Ireland.’ But the crucial failure, which forced 
repeal, was in 1845. As Sir John Clapham in a paper of October 1945 wrote, 
‘By the end of October, a hundred years ago, a short harvest and a failure of the 
potato crop throughout Europe were facts to be faced by statesmen....In 
November his experts reported from Ireland that half the potato crop was lost 
and a quarter more was required for seed’ (Manchester Statistical Society). 

Chapter vi, on the withdrawal of the Imperial Garrisons (with which we may 
compare W. C. B. Tunstall’s ‘Imperial Defence’; chapter xxm in C_.H.BLE. 
vol. 11), fully justifies its place, though with India left out the tale is only half 
told. For the Indian Army was the overseas garrison of the second Empire and 
it followed the moving frontier from the United Provinces (the old North-west) 
to the Punjab and North-west Frontier Province of to-day. The final chapter 
‘Climax of Anti-Imperialism’ suffers perhaps from its title. The real issue was 
rather International Economy in the confidence of peace versus Imperial 
Economy in the shade of possible war. For the German triumph of 1870 caused 
Europe to begin to wear the guise of an armed camp; and with the United States 
blooded by her Civil War and reaching up to Alaska, Britain and Canada 
instinctively drew closer together and the other self-governing colonies were 
similarly minded, Australia and New Zealand wholly so and South Africa at 
least in part. 

But it would be wrong to close on a note of dissent. Our author, like Adam 
Smith, always sees both sides. His canvas is so large that we need a Huskisson to 
guide us over it. Each topic, however, occurs in its proper place, and the persons, 
whose policies or writings he describes, really live. He gives good authority for 
nearly every statement, and we seem to hear him saying to us ‘This is my verdict 
on what they did or said. If you differ, let me know and I will take it into 
account.’ Incidentally, I thank the managing editor of the American Historical 
Review for the reference to Anna Lane Lingelbach’s ‘William Huskisson as 
President of the Board of Trade’ (A.H.R. xtut) and promise to read it forthwith. 


COR. Fay 
Cambridge 
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SLAVERY 


Eric Wituiams. Capitalism and Slavery. (The University of North Carolina Press 
and Oxford University Press. 1945. pp. ix and 285. $3.00 or 18s. 6d.) 


The fact that the industrial development of the later years of the eighteenth 
century was preceded by considerable commercial expansion has become a 
commonplace, particularly since it was stressed by M. Paul Mantoux in his 
Révolution Industrielle en Angleterre (1906). Modern studies of mercantilism have 
also drawn attention to the importance which it attached to trade with the West 
Indies as contrasted with its attitude towards that with the mainland colonies. 
There was room therefore for an examination of how, and to what extent, trade 
with the West Indies stimulated industrial development in Great Britain. 
Mr Eric Williams has undertaken this inquiry and has prosecuted it with skill 
and industry; the result is a valuable exposition of the phases through which the 
trade passed and of its repercussions on shipping and the major industries. He 
shows that when it was found impossible to exploit the economic possibilities of 
the West Indies by using the indigenous labour, resort was first had to white 
labour recruited by the system of indenture and other means such as the trans- 
portation of prisoners taken in the Civil War. This broke down, not because 
climatic conditions were adverse—a belief which Mr Williams characterizes as 
a myth—but because sufficient numbers were not available, especially when in 
the second part of the seventeenth century great concern was felt about the 
effect of emigration on population at home. Negro slavery offered what was 
wanted—an abundant labour supply which made it possible to adopt the 
plantation system in the production of such crops as tobacco, sugar and cotton. 
The slave economy made the West Indies extremely profitable to this country 
as long as a virtual monopoly of the sugar trade could be maintained. Mr Williams 
shows how the triangular trade between Africa, the West Indies and Great 
Britain led to the growth of the ports of Bristol, Liverpool and Glasgow. He has 
also collected a list of the names of notable families which were in one way or 
another connected with the trade—Beckford, Codrington, Gladstone, Hibbert, 
Pennant, Lascelles, etc. His main purpose, however, is to show what particular 
industries were stimulated, directly or indirectly, by the trade, and he reviews 
its effect on the woollen, cotton and metallurgical industries. The West India 
interest, which was very influential in both Houses of Parliament, achieved its 
greatest success in 1763 when Guadeloupe was restored to France at the end of 
the Seven Years War because it could produce sugar more cheaply than the 
British islands. But the policy of monopoly, which meant dear sugar in Great 
Britain and (what was more important) the defiance of the laws of trade by the 
mainland colonies, led in the end to the undoing of the planters. Mr Williams 
demonstrates how the very industries which had been stimulated by the West 
India trade found restrictions increasingly irksome and threw their weight into 
the movement for greater freedom of trade. The West Indies had lost their 
relative position and the economic case for slavery was greatly weakened. 
Industrialists were now prepared to support the abolitionist movement. 
It will be gathered that Mr Williams is inclined to stress the economic motive 
to the exclusion of all other motives. His thesis of the rise and fall of the West 
India interest (and with it of slavery) is in its general bearing irrefutable. But 
it leads him to say of the abolitionists: ‘There is something that smacks of 
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ignorance or hypocrisy or both in the invectives heaped by these men upon 
a traffic (i.e., the slave trade) which had in their day become less profitable and 
less vital to England’ (p. 34). The abolitionists did not have the advantage we 
possess of viewing the history of negro slavery more thana century after emancipa- 
tion. They had to put up a stiff fight against an existing evil and to suggest that 
they were unfairly harassing a retreating enemy is amusing. Mr Williams may 
remind us of the sophistries of Edmund Burke and the ignorant bigotry of 
Horatio Nelson on the question ofslavery; but he should guard against generaliza- 
tions such as ‘Prior to 1783 all classes in English society presented a united front 
with regard to the slave trade’ (p. 39). Daniel Defoe condemned the slave trade. 
Mr Williams himself quotes Horace Walpole as writing in 1750 of ‘the horrid 
traffic of selling negroes’. Richard Bently was denouncing slavery in Liverpool 
itself in the ’sixties. Examples could be multiplied. Economic advantage by no 
means dictates unanimity of opinion. ; 

Mr Williams has carefully sifted authorities, primary and secondary, with 
great care, and the notes appended to his book provide a valuable guide to the 
literature of the subject. One chapter, which discusses the attitude of the slaves 
towards slavery, opens new ground and deserves special notice. There are two 
or three points of interest which Mr Williams as a West Indian born in Trinidad 
incidentally makes. A permanent demand for imported salt cod has remained 
since colonial days (p. 59), and the pressure to use English woollens in the 
eighteenth century has also established a lasting tradition (p. 67). The word 
“pacotille’, which covered all kinds of trifles that appealed to the slaves, is still 
used to denote something cheap and tawdry (p. 81). 

A few slips may be noticed, mostly misprints, Bosworth Field is dated 1483 
(p. 87), Cyfarthfa ironworks to which several references are made always appears 
as Cyfartha. Carron is described as ‘Roebuck’s successor’ (p. 103). 

J. F. REEs 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 


PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


Public Investment and Capital Formation: A Study of Public and Private Investment 
Outlay, Canada, 1926-41. (Department of Reconstruction, Canada, Ottawa. 
1945. pp. 128.) 


This volume, which provides one of the most detailed studies of asset formation 
available in any country, was prepared under the direction of Mr O. J. Firestone 
and Mr M. A. Urquhart of the Department of Reconstruction for the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 

The greater part of the volume is taken up with statistical tables providing in 
considerable detail estimates of the various components of gross asset formation 
and the balance of international payments on current account. These tables are 
prefaced by a section on concepts, definitions and measurement and a brief 
factual summary of their contents. At the end of the volume there are explanatory 
notes which explain in detail the content of the series in the tables and the sources 
and methods used in constructing the estimates. 

Asset formation, a term which is perhaps preferable to capital formation or 
investment since it does not share with these the purely financial connotation 
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either in common speech or in accounting terminology, is divided for the 
purposes of this study into additions to plant and equipment, net changes in 
stocks, net changes in international claims and investment in intangible capacities 
such as skill and knowledge. The last category is excluded entirely from this 
study largely because of the practical impossibility in the present state of know- 
ledge of distinguishing investment from consumption in this field. In the case 
of the first two categories, durable movable goods, such as motor-cars and house- 
hold equipment, and finished goods, such as tins of food, are excluded, being 
thought of as part of consumers’ expenditure rather than of asset formation. 
This follows the usual convention adopted by national income and expenditure 
Statisticians who in most cases restrict asset formation by persons to land and 
buildings. 

The estimates of fixed asset formation are provided only on a gross basis, that 
is to say they show the total expenditure on different types of durable property, 
plant and equipment, but do not indicate how much of this expenditure is 
needed to maintain capital intact. In addition estimates are made of expenditure 
on repairs and maintenance as well as on new equipment. Such repair and 
maintenance will normally be charged to current operations and is useful only 
in obtaining a very gross concept of asset formation. The lack of estimates of 
allowances for depreciation and obsolescence prevent the figures from being 
used to indicate the net additions to real economic assets over the period. 

A feature of the report is the great detail in which asset formation by public 
authorities is estimated. The authors draw a distinction between what they term 
the ‘public finance’ approach, which would confine the term public investment 
to outlay on capital account, and the ‘national income’ approach, which they 
have used and which involves measuring the asset formation of public authorities 
independently of the way in which the items are charged in the public accounts. 

The estimates themselves bring out the immense variability of total asset 
formation over the trade cycle. Total gross asset formation including net lending 
abroad fell from Can. $1280 million in 1928 to Can. $143 million in 1933, and 
reached a figure of no less than Can. $2129 million in 1941. 

Over the period the classification by type of ownership indicates that public 
authority fixed asset formation, including publicly owned utilities, was rising in 
comparison with the fixed asset formation of private enterprise. 

In the case of producers’ durable goods a detailed breakdown 1s provided on 
a commodity basis and in the case of construction different types of building and 
building work are shown separately. In the case of inventories estimates are 
provided of the value of the physical change in inventories, the figure needed as 
a component of asset formation, and also of the total book value of the inventories. 

In the case of public authority asset formation information is given not only 
on a basis of different types of asset but also by different types of public authority 
and in considerable detail by provinces. 

At the same time that the present work appeared the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics published a volume entitled JVational Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 
1938-45. The estimates of asset formation in the present volume form the basis 
for the estimates in the volume on national income subject to certain changes of 
concept which are explained in the latter. Although it is necessary for many 
purposes to have figures of national income and other components of the national 
expenditure to compare with those of asset formation, estimates on the same 
basis as those given in the above report by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
not available before 1938, though cruder estimates on a different basis have been 
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provided for many years by the Bureau and are published in The Canada Year 
Book. For those who wish to have more reliable figures of national income for 
the earlier period to compare with the estimates of asset formation in the volume 
under review, attention may be drawn to WVational Income, a study prepared for 
the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations (1939), and to National 
Income 1937-40 (1941). 

This detailed investigation of asset formation in Canada can be recommended 
both to those who want to use the estimates and to those who want to prepare 
similar estimates for other countries. It is to be hoped that it will be found 
possible to keep the figures up to date on the detailed basis on which they are 
shown here, since the later figures in National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 
1938-45 are in a much more summary form. 

RICHARD STONE 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge 
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BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL. L’Or au temps de Charles-Quint et de Philippe I. (Paris. 
Sequana, 1943. 36 fr.) Published in an obscure series of doubtful Vichy affiliations, 
and bound up with a panegyric upon Count Gobineau’s Aryan Racial theories 
and criticisms of current plays and films, this little essay is really a very intelligent 
piece of semi-popular historical synthesis. Its object is to relate the economic 
changes of the sixteenth century—the influx of precious metals to Spain and the 
commercial expansion of England and the Dutch—to the great power struggle 
carried on throughout the century against the Habsburg hegemony of Europe. 
Neither the ideas nor the facts are new, but the conclusions of economic historians 
in many fields are here summed up and related to political events in an im- 
pressively illuminating manner. The main defects are an over-simplification of 
issues inevitable in such a brief summary and the incoherence of the statistical 
material, due to the multiplicity of terms. The publication of a chronological 
table of the exchange rates of European currencies both at par and at market 
quotations is one of the most crying lacunae in sixteenth-century economic 
history. 

LAWRENCE STONE 
Oxford 


The Shapland Carew Papers. Edited by A. K. LoncrieLp (Mrs H. G. Leask). 
(Irish Manuscripts Commission. Dublin. 1946. 155.) Catalogue of Publications, 
1928-45. (Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1946.) The most valuable of The 
Shapland Carew Papers are four books of rentals that cover, though not without 
interruption, the years from 1740 to 1830. In the latter half of this period fiscal 
policy, the general dependence of the Irish people on the potato, their rapid rate 
of increase and the mercenary character of their landlords all contributed to 
oust pasture as the dominant element in Irish farming. The general lack of 
capital and skill meant that the new arable farming had inevitably to be small- 
scale farming. The Carew papers give many examples of the extent of sub- 
division in Waterford and Wexford: Clanroche, for instance, an estate of 485 
acres was let to one man in 1740 at a rent of 1s. 8d. per acre; in 1806 eleven 
fragments of it, from four to twenty acres, were set at rents of up to £1 per acre, 
and in addition the new tenants were saddled with such duties as ‘2 Turkies and 
2 Hens for each House’, or ‘2 Horses and Cars or 10s.’. Neither do the small 
farmers seem to have received from their landlord the consideration or the 
encouragement to good farming enjoyed by their predecessors: in the 1740's, 
but not in the new century, the landlord commonly accepted rent in kind and 
made allowances for building, liming and draining. The Carew household and 
estate accounts give miscellaneous information on prices, on the consuming habits 
of one landed family, and such significant items as ‘By cash to a man that takes 
care of the Tenants and goes among them lest they should embessile, £1’. The 
annotated Catalogue of the Irish Manuscripts Commission shows how much of 
its vigorous and discriminating work concerns the economic historian: there are, 
to select some of the more significant items, Mr R. C. Simington’s edition of the 
Civil Survey, 1654-6, with its description of every estate in eleven counties, 
Mr Séamus Pender’s reprint of Petty’s ‘Census’ of 1659, and, in Analecta 
Hibernica, the Commission’s journal, both reprints of such documents as the 
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Adams Rental and miscellaneous papers on the early history of Irish emigration 
to the New World, and reports on the contents of manuscripts considered 


unsuitable for separate publication. K. H. ConneELL 
London School of Economies 


The Hudson’s Bay Record Society. vt. Minutes of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
1679-84; First Part, 1679-82. Edited by E. E. Ricx with an introduction by 
G. N. Crarx. (Published by the Champlain Society for The Hudson’s Bay 
Record Society. 1945. pp. 378.) It is timely to explain to English readers the 
programme of publication which the editors of these invaluable documents have 
in mind, and to urge that more universities and departments of universities 
become subscribers to the series, which is of value alike to the geographer, the 
economist and the historian. This is vol. vu but the order of publication has not 
been chronological. Different topics of interest have been selected, starting with 
1820-1 in vol. 1 as a watershed and working backwards and forwards from that 
point. The editors have secured absolute independence, and everything 
is published exactly as it is written in the documents. We now have the 
Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company 1679-84; First Part, 1679-82; and 
Professor G. N. Clark contributes an informing introduction. The frontispiece 
is Lely’s portrait of Prince Rupert, the first governor, and both from the minutes 
themselves and from the full biographical notes on the leading figures, we come 
to know much about the personality of the more important members of the 
Committee, the Board of Directors as we should call them to-day. We learn to 
distinguish the different kinds of beaver, ‘coat’, ‘parchment’ and ‘stage’, and 
the varied assortments of goods for equipment and barter from guns, chisels, 
hatchets and travelling spectacles to blankets, red cloth, tobacco and kettles. 
Out in the Bay the Company used stamps made of the Union Flag of England 
and Scotland, of which there is a drawing on the margin of p. 73; and the same 
entry records the purchase of four Common Prayer Books. The thrill of the 
volume is the loss of the Prudent Mary in 1682. She had eluded the Algerine 
Corsairs by following a northerly track but never got home again; and the details 
of the insurance settlement are most illuminating. It would appear that in those 
days as often as not your ship foundered and the underwriters had to be pressed 
and coaxed into paying up as much of the insurance money as could be extracted 
from them. I found it fascinating to enlarge my vocabulary by such words as 
‘perched’ (stretched), ‘pestred’ (overcrowded), ‘cabbege’ (shreds of cloth), 
‘draught’ (apparently =rebate), ‘slood’ (isinglass), ‘bill of store’ (drawback of 
duty on stores used on the voyage). Duffels are thick woollens from Duffel near 
Antwerp; shalloons are woollen linings from Chdalons-sur-Marne. And the 
Barnard Darwin in me rejoiced to meet with the ‘George and Vulter’ and the 
‘Fellowship Porters’. In the index the dozens of page references to, e.g., Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the different members of the committee are superfluous and 
should be omitted in future indices, leaving only the analysed citations. The 
topographical notes are a bit tedious. One needs rather a specially drawn map 
of seventeenth-century London. It would be more valuable to devote the space 
to technical explanations of the different classes of furs and ships. The biographical 
notice of Wren is lengthy and fully justifies its place considering the importance 
of the man and his assiduity of attendance at committee. But it is a bit hard on 
Cambridge to be one of the ‘other places’ on p. 345, line g. Little did I dream 
in 1914, when I drilled in the cloister of the Wren Library at Trinity College, 
that one day I should meet him again in the records of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to be told for example that ‘Sr Chro Wrenn (to give him one of his 
many spellings) had in his day bespoken for his Compa. blunderbusses, falcons, 
sakers, petterawas, to say nothing of Drop Shott, Bulletts, parcells of Powder, 
flags, trumpets and drums’. GC. Raka 


Cambridge 
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Dr J. F. NrerMEYER. De Wording van onze Volkshuishouding. (N. V.Servire. Den 
Haag. 1946.) Within the brief compass of 99 pages, Dr Niermeyer provides 
a clear and serviceable sketch of the economic development of the Northern 
Netherlands from Roman times to the sixteenth century. As he admits in his 
opening paragraph, anyone writing of the ‘national’ history before the time of 
the Republic must begin ‘by defending something which is really indefensible 
viz. the boundaries of his terrain’. His justification rests primarily on the 
geographical and economic unity of the area formed by the mouths of the 
Scheldt, Maas and Rhine. Much of the earlier part of the book is concerned 
with the remarkable growth in the trade of Friesland in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and includes an account of J. H. Holwerda’s excavations upon which 
most of our present information about Dorestad is based. Here was a trading 
system based largely on money, with wide ramifications (including the familiar 
colony at York), which did not decline finally until the thirteenth century. As 
trade revived in the eleventh century, Tiel and Utrecht grew in importance: 
later came the cities of Holland and Zeeland with their unique combination of 
industrial and commercial activity. With the growth of the Baltic trade—the 
exchange of herrings for grain—we are within sight of the familiar trading 
system of the seventeenth céntury. On the agrarian side, the evidence is 
necessarily less satisfactory. The development of the Aofstelsel is traced back to 
the virtual disappearance of money in the ninth century: peasants who had 
previously paid money rents out of the proceeds of the sale of produce, were 
incorporated in substantial estates based on rents in kind and predial services. 
Conversely, the decline of the Aofstelsel in the thirteenth century is attributed to 
the revival of trade and the reappearance of money, and to the rise of a class of 
landlords anxious to be rid of the unfashionable burden of estate management 
in order to devote themselves to knightly pursuits. Thus there came about a 
return to money rents and an improvement in the condition of the peasantry 
which was maintained throughout a period of rising prices and land hunger. 
Dr Niermeyer’s account, though based on such recent research as is available, 
is here more schematic and tentative. His comment (p. g) that ‘it is under- 
standable that our pre-eminently urban civilization has forgotten the peasant’ 
will be endorsed by anyone familiar with the trend of historical research in 
Holland. The short bibliography of original and secondary sources is excellent. 
The only thing lacking is a map of any kind. There should be at least one for 
each chapter. 

C. H. WiLson 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


HERMANN Levy. National Health Insurance—A Critical Study. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1944. pp. 366. 18s.) This book suffers from three weaknesses. 
First, notwithstanding the fact that it is sponsored by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research and included in their Economic and Social Studies, 
the book makes little or no pretence at impartial analysis. Right from chapter 1 
the author is quite frankly out to ride his two hobby horses: a hatred of the 
approved society system of administering national health insurance and an 
uncritical love of the German system. True, the sub-title indicates that the author 
intends to be critical, and indeed there is plenty of room for criticism of the 
existing organization of national health and social insurance generally. But in 
a publication under such auspices one does expect a high degree of objectivity, 
an unbiased and disinterested analysis of all the available evidence. Yet in 
chapter 11, for example, which purports to be an examination of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on National Health Insurance (1926), the quotations given are all 
critical of the approved society system, there is no reference to any evidence given 
in favour of the system, and thus Professor Levy finds it difficult to explain to the 
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reader that the Majority Report was in favour of continuing the system. Again 
his account of the establishment of the national health insurance scheme is not 
history but an attempt to prove that certain wicked vested interests spoilt an 
otherwise simple and desirable insurance scheme. There is no attempt to analyse 
the various forces at work, no appreciation of the difficulties in 1911, when the 
civil service was very small, of suddenly improvising a domiciliary service 
(except by using the poor law). At numerous points throughout the book the 
objectivity is clouded by the advocacy; to quote one final example—on p. 239 
he talks about ‘the competitive increase in the number of administrative units’, 
yet on p. 240 he points out that the number of approved societies is “now con- 
siderably reduced’. Second, the manner in which the mass of material is 
analysed and presented makes it difficult for anybody but a person who already 
knows a great deal about the subject to know what is going on. There are 
constant references to approved societies but no straightforward description of 
how the bodies work, and of the different kinds of companies and societies to 
which they are attached. Though the German system is held up as a model we 
are given only a sketchy outline of its organization and no critical analysis of its 
practical operation. The’ provision of medical benefits is analysed and discussed 
with little regard to the great and growing volume of public health services 
outside the insurance scheme. Third, though not published until 1944, the book 
was actually in the hands of the printer before the publication of the Beveridge 
Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services (published December 1942). Professor 
Levy cannot be blamed for this, but the book must suffer somewhat from not 
being able to draw on the evidence submitted to and the Report of the Beveridge 
Committee. Professor Levy does manage to add a postscript of twenty-four pages 
commenting on the main recommendations of the Report and could thus register 
his regret that so far as administration of national health insurance was concerned 
Sir William had chosen the wrong solution. A vast amount of effort has gone 
into the preparation of this book. Almost every one of its nearly 400 pages has 
two or more footnotes; every one of its 34 chapters has a quotation (sometimes 
even two) at its head, some apposite, some trite. Used with care the book can 
be of value to the advanced student of British social institutions; but it cannot be 
recommended as a general introduction either to the history or the administration 
of national health insurance. 

D. N. CHESTER 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


GopFREY SCHEELE. The Weimar Republic. (Faber & Faber. 1946. 18s.) 
Mr Scheele’s study of the Weimar Republic includes much information of 
interest to students of German economic history. Throughout the book the 
significance of economic factors in the development of the Reich is fully appre- 
ciated, and there is a section entirely devoted to economics. There are well- 
documented chapters on such topics as Wehrwirtschaft, the inflation, the trusts 
the great banks, the organization of industry and transport, and the progress 
made in 1919-33 towards the establishment of a planned economy. Particularly 
valuable are the sketches of the characters, aims and achievements of Rathenau 
Stinnes and Schacht. The main theme of Mr Scheele’s book is indicated by the 
sub-title: “Overture to the Third Reich’. Every topic discussed is examined in 
the light of what happened afterwards in the Nazi Reich. There are obvious 
dangers in this method of historical study. It is useful to be reminded that some 
economic factors remain constant in Germany despite political changes from the 
Hohenzollern Empire to the Weimar Republic and from the Republic to the 
Nazi Reich. But the author is on less firm ground when he suggests that certain 
economic developments in the Weimar period were a conscious and deliberate 
preparation for the Nazi regime. The economic structure of the Weimar Republic 
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undoubtedly proved to be peculiarly well suited to meet the needs of the Nazis, 
but it could have been adapted equally well to meet the requirements of a very 
different social and political order. 

; W. O. HENDERSON 
Wolverhampton Technical College 


Rotr NucEntT. Consumer Credit and Economic Stability. (New York. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1939. pp. 420. $3.) The unfortunate lag between the publication 
of Dr Nugent’s study of consumer credit and the present review is perhaps 
mitigated by the fact that the war which caused the delay also, for the time, made 
the issues of policy upon which it bears less urgent. This volume, along with the 
series of more limited and more detailed studies of consumer credit, published by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research and by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
now, however, undoubtedly form part of the basic equipment of those in the 
United States charged with planning measures designed to defeat a prolonged 
slump and to maintain over a period of time a high level of employment and 
income. It was recognized in the United States during the ’twenties and ’thirties 
that the volume of credit extended to consumers, especially for the purchase of 
durable consumers’ goods, was on a scale which affected significantly the level 
of income and employment. The scale of consumer credit, however, and its 
movements in relation to total income were unknown. Dr Nugent has not only 
made satisfactory estimates of consumer credit over the years 1923-37, but he has 
also discussed the sources and methods for maintaining such statistical series for 
future years. His book also contains a brief historical account of consumer credit 
in the United States from 1800; an admirable discussion of the place of consumer 
credit in the theoretical analysis of income flows; and a suggestion for policy, 
that the amount of consumer credit might usefully be controlled by alterations in 
the amount of down-payments and amortization periods. Before the Civil War, 
except for the eternal pawn-broker, consumer credit in the United States was 
mainly granted by the retail merchant, who tided the worker over the period 
until he received his pay and the farmer until the crops were in and sold. 
Dr Nugent concludes that such credit tended on the whole to expand in bad 
times. In recent years, too, one of the three components of consumer credit that 
are distinguished for purposes of analysis contained a counter-cyclical element; 
namely, consumers’ deficit financing. To some extent this service was apparently 
rendered in early days by the retail merchant in small communities. 

After the Civil War the piano and the sewing machine and the furniture from 
Grand Rapids entered into American life on a large scale, and with them came 
instalment purchasing. In addition, the small loan business grew up, partly 
handled by co-operative credit unions, modelled on the Raiffeisen plan. By 
the end of the First World War, with the automobile, the washing machine and 
other durable household goods widely in use, the stage was set for a very large 
expansion in consumer credit. From 1923 to 1937 Dr Nugent traces the course 
of the expansion in statistical and analytic detail, covering of course the financing 
not only of durable goods’ purchases, but also of non-durable goods and services. 
The total volume of consumer debt in the United States rose from $4357 million 
in 1923 to $8183 million in 1929; it fell with cyclical depression to $4807 million 
in 1933, and rose by 1937 to a new high level of $8326 million. Since the 
national income in 1937 had not reached the 1929 level Dr Nugent concludes 
that a secular tendency existed in the United States before the war for consumer 
credit to expand. It is also evident that consumer credit rose and fell with move- 
ments of national income as a whole, and thus re-enforced such movements. The 
author assigns a substantial role to consumer credit in achieving the prosperity 
of the ’twenties and in accentuating the depth of depression in the early ’thirties. 
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In future planning of the national income in the United States consumer credit 
will probably enter in two forms. Since its existence certainly affects the 
propensity to consume, the cyclical and secular behaviour of consumer credit 
must be taken into account in calculating the consequences for the national 
income of an alteration, say, in government taxation or spending policy. As 
a factor in determining the national income capable of control, attention may be 
given to including among the array of policy instruments alteration in the terms 
upon which consumer credit is permitted. With respect to the latter, Dr Nugent’s 
analysis suggests that changes in down-payments and amortization periods may 
prove more effective, over this range of credit, than alterations in the interest 
rate have proved, in the past, over the wider field of investment. At the moment 
the issues raised by this study, and those of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, are peculiarly relevant to the American economy. With recovery in 
consumers’ goods production in Great Britain and on the Continent—fore- 
shadowed perhaps by discussions of the People’s car—it seems likely, as it is 
certainly to be hoped, that they will have a wider application. 


W. W. Rostow 
Harvard University 
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